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ANNOUNCING hou» Summer Program 
for TEACHERS <x¢ ADMINISTRATORS 


Purpose: Administration of Activities Program at work in 
the eiementary school—to make students familiar with 
the most recent thought in Philosophy, Psychology and 
Classroom Practice. 

The adult student body is limited to 150, composed of 
elementary teachers, principals, supervisors and superin- 


Credits are awarded on both undergraduate and graduate 
Moderate tuition. 

Program conducted at Oak Lane Country Day School of 
Temple University. 

Registration — June 24th and 25th 
Sessions begin —June 27th—close August 5th 
Apply for admission to Secretary 
Oak Lane Country Day School — Oak Lane, Pennsylvania. 


1 TEACHERS COLLEGE of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY and 
the PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Dy, 


SPONSORED BY 








UPON REQUEST 





Seeking a Position? 


Prompt, efficient, and reliable serv- 
ice to beginning teachers and teachers 
planning their professional advance- 
ment. An unusual demand for In- 
dustrial Arts, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial, and Elementary teachers. 
Fourteenth year. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 

516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 








FILMS DEVELOPED 


6 or 8 Exposure Rolls. 
Velox Deckledge Prints, 


5x7 enlargement 
Coupons, 25c coin. 25c 


PHOTOMAIL SERVICE. F-81. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Reliable, 
Pennypacker 1223 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Selective Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Twentieth Consecutive Year Under Same Management 


Juniper and Walnut Streets 


M. A. Bryant, Pres. 











C. H. GORDINIER, MANnaGer 


Candidates carefully selected. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


**Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 
202 WALNUT STREET 


No charge to school officials. 


HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 


Early registration advisable. 














(oming to NEW YORK 


for the National Educational Association Conven- 
tion, June 26-30? The service is friendly, food is 
excellent,everything worthseeing anddoingisnearby, 
rates are moderate ($2-$3 single, $3-$5 double), at 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 
43rd Street West of Broadway, 7 York 
Send for literature on all-expense N. Y. vacations. 


SUMMER SALESMEN !! 


Here is your opportuni 


to represent the most unique 
educational service—No 


‘ompetition—Low Price—Universa) 

Our individual mailings of letters from _ foreigr 
countries is the only service of its kind being offered to 
schools and homes. Each letter in the series will bs 
by the world famous author of ‘‘Three-Wheeling 
Through Africa,’’ James C. Wilson. Write us at once for 
assignment of ‘exclusive territory. 


WORLD LETTERS, Inc., East Aurora, N. Y. 
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EVERYTHING 
JUST A STEP AWAY 
a Hotel ° 
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600 ROOMS 


SINGLE WITH BATH 2 


OOUBLE WITH BATH.£3, 
S2nd.& BRO 


York 


A BLOCK FROM PENN STA. AND N.E.A. HEADQUARTERS 


























‘SUSQUEHANNA 
‘UNIVERSITY 
| 


THIRTY-SIXTH SUMMER 
SESSION — JUNE 27 TO 
AUGUST 6, 1938 
Courses in Liberal Arts, Commerce, 
and Music are offered to undergrad- 
uates, teachers in service and others 
| who wish to do college work. 
| For information address 
| DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER 
| SESSION 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 
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Summer School 
at Home 


If you can’t go to Summer School, 
let Summer School come to you. 
Enroll in 


Correspondence Study 
Courses with 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 





Begin now to make 
your plans for those courses. 


Enroll anytime. 
Over 150 courses. 
Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 
State College, Pa. 











Grove City College 


A coeducational college with varied 
courses, a beautiful campus and unusual 
buildings and equipment. 


The Summer Session 
June 27 to August 5, 1938 


The Fall Semester 
September 19, 1938 


For information write: 
President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 














HEALTHFUL 
SCHOOL LIVING 


This pamphlet outlines essentials of basic 
importance in school work. General sub- 
jects covered are Physical Environment, 
Social Relationships and Organization of 
the School Day. 


A PICTURE LANGUAGE 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


A set of twenty charts—Isotype style— 
in lively colors for teaching tuberculosis 
through the eye. A manual explains and 
tells how to use the charts. They give the 
story of tuberculosis in visual language and 
are indispensable for health classes. 


Educational authorities in this and other 
states endorse both new teaching aids 
Write your 
County Tuberculosis Association 


or 


Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
311 S. Juniper Street Philadelphia 
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A NEW STANDARD of operating economy has been created by the new Ford V- 8 with thrifty 60-horsepower engine. 


Letters pour in from owners reporting 22 to 27 miles a gallon—or even more. Price tags are low too. Save money the 


day you buy and every mile you drive. Enjoy the smoothness and satisfaction only eight cylinders can give. FORD V°8 
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Lehigh University 
-o] 1938 Je- 


Summer Session 
July 5 «» August 13 
CHD 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in 


Education ~» Languages 





Sciences - Social Sciences | 


Mathematics - Engineering 


Business Administration 


For Information: 


Address Director 

of Summer Session, 
Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Penna. 






































University of Pittsburgh 
1938 SUMMER SESSIONS 


A comprehensive program of undergraduate 
curricula in commercial, elementary, physical, 
secondary, and vocational education. 

Graduate and undergraduate professional 
courses in history, theory, and practice of educa- 
tion, including physical education; specific and 
specialized treatment of educational perform- 
ances; development of research technique; and 
prosecution of investigation. 





Special courses in retail training, orthogenics, 
camp counselling, traffic safety, adult education, 
and religious education. Institute for Latin 
teachers and laboratory courses in the English 
curriculum and teaching problems. 

A large summer offering for the secondary | 
teacher and school administrators, with courses | 
relating to the representative teaching fields and 
those of a more general and cultural nature. 





For information and bulletins, 
address the Director 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions—1938 
* MAIN SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 
* INTER-SESSION * POST-SESSION 
June 7 to June 24 August 8 to August 26 
* INSTITUTE OF FRENCH EDUCATION 
July 5 to August 12 
Professional and academic credits toward certification 
requirements or attainment of degrees may be selected 
from a program of 450 courses. 
Expenses Moderate 
Well qualified teaching staff. Graduate and under- 
graduate credit. Excellent living accommodations. 
Wide variety of recreational and entertainment fea- 
tures. 
Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 


* Students may register for any session, combination of ses- 
sions, or approved parts of sessions. 


For further Information or catalogue address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


Summer Session, June 23-Aug. 4, 1938 
Combine Study and Pleasure 
COURSES: 


Liberal Arts; Secondary, Commercial, Elemen- 
tary, Kindergarten and Primary Education; Fine 
Arts; Music; certification privileges. 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY, well-equipped laboratories, 

and class rooms. 

CAMPUS: Exceptionally beautiful. Residence in Grey 
Towers (a copy of Alnwick Castle, England). 
Golf course, tennis courts, swimming pool, 
gymnasium, social events. 

LOCATION: Twenty minutes to advantages of Philadel- 
phia, art galleries, historical places, libraries, 
museums, Planetarium, Robin Hood Dell con- 
certs, etc. Convenient for trips to Atlantic City, 
Pocono Mountains, New York City, and other 
vacation centers. 

Moderate Rates 


For information and catalogue, address 
Director of Summer Session 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
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Revised Edition is completely up-to-date, with a full treatment 
of the modern period, a stimulating new point of view, and 
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Activities of the Supervising Principal for the 
Improvement of Instruction 


FLOYD B. PETERS, 


Supervising Principal, Conneautville, Pa. 


HE supervising principalship of smaller Pennsylvania 
school systems in fourth-class school districts is a posi- 
tion in our educational program which is unique in charac- 
ter. The individual holding this position has various and 
manifold duties. Bulletin No. 25 of Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Directory says, “A supervising principal is a super- 
visory official in fourth-class districts and under certain con- 
ditions in third-class districts, elected as such for not more 
than three years, whose function is similar to that of a 
superintendent of schools.” 

It will be noted, then, that the supervising principal is 
both a superintendent and a principal, and a principal not 
only of a high school but also of grade schools. He meets 
with the Board of Education, proposes policies and is 
charged with the execution of policies adopted by the Board. 
At the same time he is the chief administrative officer of 
the high school and the grade schools under his juris- 
diction. He meets the public and interprets the school to 
the public. Frequently he is the chief guidance officer of 
the school and must confer with pupils in regard to their 
educational and vocational plans. He must administer and 
assume control over extracurricular activities, using his in- 
fluence to stimulate or to retard as needed. Many boards 
delegate to him also the power to act as purchasing agent. 
In this connection he purchases supplies, books, and ma- 
terials of instruction. Often he makes the budget and is 
charged with the administration of it. In addition to these 
many and varied duties, we not infrequently find the super- 
vising principal who must teach from one to four classes a 
day. A survey of the administrative duties of the super- 
vising principal makes one wonder how he can possibly 
manage to get all this done, yet it is important to keep 
in mind that the above is only a sampling of his administra- 
tive duties and that educational literature makes the definite 
assertion that the chief jobs of the supervising principal 
are the improvement of instruction and the stimulation of 
teacher growth. 

It is, therefore, with a sympathetic attitude that we ob- 
serve that many supervising principals find themselves lost 
in the maze of duties to such an extent that they are un- 
able to put ‘first things first’—if we accept the dictums of 
educational literature—with the result that little, if any, 
effort is made to give real supervision of instruction. Fre- 
quently what little is done is entirely unplanned. The fol- 
lowing statement made by one principal in reporting his 
activities along this line expresses the maximum for many 
supervising principals: 1 “Nothing much. (1) Exercise some 
care in selecting teachers and assigning their work. (2) 
Drop into rooms for a few minutes and make minor sug- 
gestions. (3) Write an occasional faculty letter on matters 
of general interest. (4) Give out an occasional outline on 
such topics as final examinations, the recitation, etc.” 

It seems difficult to reconcile this meager activity with 
the four-fold function of supervision;? namely, inspection, 
research, training, and guidance. If the primary job of the 
supervising principal is the improvement of instruction, and 
if we can accept the supposition that instructional super- 
vision does improve and benefit the child in his learning 
activities—studies made along this line clearly indicate that 

1 Allen, C. B., ‘‘Softness in Supervision,’’ School Review, 43:350. 


2 ‘Superintendents Survey Supervision,’’ 14-18, 8th Yearbook, Department 
of Superintendents. 
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The supervising principal can keep his teachers 
happy and thus help them to grow. 


this is the case—**"*4; if we can believe that through 
supervision the inefficient teacher can be made efficient; 
“the expert teacher further inspired; the young and inex- 
perienced teacher trained so that the child will receive the 
best possible education’’®; the stagnant teacher stimulated to 
growth; the inefficient methods and techniques revised in 
accordance with more efficient methods; then we principals, 
who feel our responsibility, must certainly rest uneasy if we 
are not taking advantage of all possibilities to the fullest 
extent. Unless we can say with conviction, which comes 
from objectively measuring the results of our activities, that 
our teachers have been stimulated to greater growth; that 
the quality of instruction in our school has been improved 
as a result of our activities, I fear we shall have difficulty 
in justifying our existence as supervisors. 

Most of us, who are now supervising principals, have 
a real, sincere desire to do more effective supervision, and 
now and again we resolve to do something about it; how- 
ever, all too frequently our resolutions are shattered. 
Reasons for this are: I. Pressure of administrative duties. 
2. Ignorance of what to do, and how to do it. 3. Lack 
of a definite plan and program to guide us in our efforts 
for the improvement of instruction. 

Supervising principals everywhere either have asked or 
are now asking, or will in the future ask these questions: 
What shall I do? What can I do? What activities shall 
I engage in? What principles shall guide me? It is the 
purpose of this paper to attempt to answer some of these 
questions. 


What to Do 

A look at the practices designed to stimulate the improve- 
ment of teachers in service which are used by superintend- 
ents of small schools might be helpful in our attempt to 
answer the question of ‘what to do.’ Whitney and Johnson 
in a study showing the trends in methods of motivating the 
improvement of teachers in service rank the practices of 
superintendents of small schools as follows *: 


“1. Classroom visitation 
2. Personal conferences 
3. General teachers’ meetings at regular intervals 
4. Measuring the results of teaching with remedial 
suggestions 
Participation in curriculum making 
Membership in and attendance at teachers’ associa- 
tion meetings 
7. Establishing happy community relations 
8. Summer school attendance 
9. Reading professional literature 
10. Supervision by general and special supervisors” 
Highsmith? gives the following things which may be 
done: 
“1. Inspect instruction 
2. Confer with individual teachers 


a 





8 Pitman, M. S., ‘““The Value of School Supervision,’’ Warwick and York, 
Inc., 1921. 

4 Southall, Maycie, ‘‘A Study of the Values of Supervision in Consolidated 
Schools.’’ Masters Thesis 1926. George Peabody College for Teachers. 

5 Bennett, J. N., ‘‘A Desirable Program of Supervision,’’ School Executive 
Magazine, 55:404-405. “ 

6 Johnson, L. T., ‘‘The Improvement of Teachers in Service,’’ Un- 
published Master of Arts Thesis. we 

7 Highsmith, J. Henry, ‘‘The Supervision of Instruction by the Super- 
intendent,’’ School Board Journal, 93: p. 31, Oct. 1936. 
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Plan and direct teachers’ meetings 
Initiate new teachers 

Criticize instruction 

Plan and direct testing program 
Distribute teachers’ load 

Suggest professional reading 
Establish a sane and uniform marking system 

10. Suggest devices to teachers 

11. Help teachers solve problems 

12. Direct curriculum construction (at least explain cur- 

riculum to staff) 

13. Enroll teachers in teacher organizations 

14. Confer with principals and supervisors 

15. Adjust pupil-teacher difficulties 

16. Examine teachers marks 

17. Inspect daily schedules of teachers and to the extent 

of his ability instruct teachers in methods 

18. Arrange for correspondence and extension courses 

for teachers” 

To be a successful activity, supervision must be planned. 
A program is essential.* The plan calls, first of all, for the 
formulation of definite objective for a definite period. In 
other words, the supervising principal should clearly have 
in mind what he hopes to accomplish. The plan also 
requires the formulation of the means for achieving these 
objectives, and should also include a statement of the 
measures by which the outcomes may be evaluated. 

The supervisory program or plan should grow out of the 
needs of the school. Inspection, properly conducted, will 
indicate points of weakness; places where the greatest need 
for improvement exists. Once the need has been deter- 
mined, good planning will enlist the aid of the teachers 
in the formulation of the plan, or the blue prints for the 
improvement activities contemplated. As an example of 
this procedure in formulating a supervisory program, I 
will illustrate by reviewing the program which is being con- 
ducted in the Conneautville Schools during the year 1937- 
1938. 


5: 
4. 
oF 
6. 
ile 
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Conneautville’s Supervisory Program 


In the early fall of 1937 the Otis Self-administering 
Test of Mental Ability was administered to all the pupils 
in the school. Since the tests were administered by the 
supervising principal it was necessary, after results had been 
determined, to acquaint the teachers with the findings. A 
supervisory bulletin was used for this purpose. At the next 
teachers’ meeting a discussion of the facts demonstrated by 
the tests was led by the supervising principal. Here the 
problems presented by the results of the tests were further 
clarified and teachers were stimulated to attack the problem 
of discovering what methods and techniques of presenta- 
tion would best enable them to reach the wide range of 
abilities which existed in all the classes. 

After extended discussion, it was decided by the teachers 
that it would be helpful to have teacher committees survey 
the individualizing of instruction techniques. Committees 
were to make reports at following teacher meetings, taking 
one meeting for each of the plans investigated. Teachers 
were sufficiently interested to volunteer and some were eager 
to make a report to their co-workers of their own experiences 
with the individualizing techniques. The following methods 
or plans: were chosen for the survey: Dalton, Winnetka, 
Morrison and modified Morrison Plan, Activity program, 
and Ability grouping. After all the plans have been re- 
ported in the teachers’ meetings, then one meeting or a 
haps two shall be devoted to a summarization of the plans 
and techniques with a definite attempt being made to de- 
termine the device or technique or combination of devices 


8 Harris-Donovan-Alexander, ‘‘Supervision and Teaching of Reading’’ p. 17, 
Johnson Company 1927. 
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which will be most applicable to our local situation. It is 
hoped that in this way we can work out cooperatively some 
scheme which, when put into practice in our school, will 
assist greatly in making a more effective adaptation to our 
problem, shown by testing, of meeting the wide range of 
abilities in each class group. 

It seems to the writer that the above procedure has the 
following merits, which seem to be in accordance with 
accepted principles of supervision: 

Program is vital. 

Program was determined by inspection. 

It produced research. 

Program incorporates as a big feature the training of 

teachers in service. 

5. It gives opportunity for guidance, through class visita- 
tion and teacher conferences, particularly after the tech- 
nique decided upon is being put into practice. It is thus 
evident that this program incorporates the four func- 
tions of supervision. 

6. Program provides for real vitalized teacher meetings. 

Teachers are working on something for which they 

feel a real need. 

Objectives are definitely planned and stated. 

Procedures are outlined so that teachers understand 

them. 

9. It is cooperative. Plan was worked out with the as- 
sistance of the teachers. 

10. Teachers are reading, a certain index of growth. 

11. It concentrates efforts toward one thing, rather than a 

multitude of things. 

12. It encourages experimentation. 

13. It coordinates theory and practice. 


DO DO 


2S 


Induction of New Teachers 
An important function of supervision is that of inducting 
the new teacher into the system. This is especially essential 
when a new administrator comes into the system. A num- 
ber of schemes have been suggested for accomplishing this 
important obligation. Some principals rely on a conference 
with the new teacher, others have worked out a scheme 
of big-brother and big-sister advisers in which the older 
teachers act as guides to the newcomers, others do nothing 
at all. A few schools make use of the supervisory-admin- 
istrative bulletin, which seems to have possibilities which 
would appear to justify a much wider use. For a number 
of years the writer has used this device with very satis- 
factory results. The bulletin is called the ‘Teachers’ Guid- 
ance Sheet.” A copy is given to teachers in conference be- 
fore the opening of school. Information in regard to the 
following things is included: 
1. Things to do first day of school—(a) in classroom, 
(b) in homeroom 
Information about distribution of books 
What records to keep and how to keep them 
Schedule of bells 
Time and manner of class dismissal 
Attendance procedure and administrative details, speci- 
fying the rules necessary for smooth operation of the 
school 
7. Teachers’ program or schedule of classes, daily and 
weekly 
8. Suggestive division of recitation period 
9. Teachers’ professional activities, association member- 
ship. Suggested minimum program of professional 
reading, books and magazines, attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, etc. 
10. Faculty meetings, place, time of holding, teachers’ 
duties in regard to them 
11. Testing program, standardized and other 
12. Suggestions for diagnostic and remedial work 
(Turn to page 340) 
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CARL D. MORNEWECK, 


| Expenditures for Extra-Class Activities in 
_ Secondary Schools of Pennsylvania 


Chief, Child Accounting and Research Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


OUND fiscal policy has standardized the amounts allo- 

cated within reasonably flexible limits to various phases 
of the school budget. A school system whose expenditures 
for operation represented forty per cent of the current ex- 
pense budget should immediately investigate such a distorted 
condition. The per cent of expenditures properly allocated 
for general control, instruction, maintenance, auxiliary agen- 
cies, and fixed charges can be reasonably ascertained like- 
wise. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the per cent 
of expenditures devoted to four prominent fields of activity 
generally found in secondary schools. The total expenditures 
for athletics, publications, music, and dramatics were deter- 
mined and the per cent of this total devoted to each of 
these four fields was then computed to ascertain if standard 
practices prevailed to the extent that the amount to be allo- 
cated for each of these four fields could be established 
within reasonable limits. 

The data for such a study were rather detailed and con- 
sequently even though originally schools in New York, 
Ohio, and West Virginia were included, it was delimited to 
Pennsylvania secondary schools. Financial reports were ob- 
tained from selected school districts in Pennsylvania by sam- 
pling four-year secondary schools (Grades IX-XII), six-year 
secondary schools (Grades VII-XII), and three-year senior 
high schools (Grades X-XII). In each group they were 
selected by enrolments so that the samplings were dis- 
tributed as for the schools as a whole. The final data in- 


| cluded 26.5 per cent of the four-year secondary schools, 21.4 


per cent of the six-year secondary schools, and 34.0 per 
cent of the senior high schools. This latter group repre- 
sented a greater percentage of the total because of the 


TABLE 1. 


THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EXTRACURRICULAR EXPENDITURES 


limited number of senior high schools as compared to the 
other two types. 

Preliminary study of the data revealed that schools with 
small enrolments had limited offerings in these four fields. 
Only schools having enrolments of 250 or more pupils were 
included. 

Expenditures were included only when the regular basic 
current expense budget made no provision for the activity, 
and the initial attempt, at least, was made to finance the 
activity without support from monies derived through taxa- 
tion. Likewise, if provision was made for partial support 
of an activity by the school board, this partial amount was 
not included as an extracurricular expenditure. 

Table 1 gives a complete summary of the per cent of the 
total expenditures for athletics, publications, music, and 
dramatics in terms of total expenditures for these four fields. 
Five point measures are shown for each activity according 
to type of organization and according to enrolment. 

Casual inspection of the table reveals very wide variations 
in expenditures among schools regardless of types of or- 
ganization or enrolment. 


Athletics 


A very apparent tendency is that athletics represent the 
greatest expenditure regardless of the point measure con- 
sidered. The school having the lowest per cent of its ex- 
penditures for athletics was only 23.0 per cent while in 
each of the other three activities there were schools which 
expended nothing for extracurricular activities, at least, unless 
possible subsidization by the school board. It is also true 
that athletics were the only activity which included all of 
the money expended; one school spent 100 per cent in the 


FOR ATHLETICS, PUBLICATIONS, 


MUSIC, AND DRAMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA ACCORDING TO TYPE OF ORGANIZATION AND 


ENROLMENT DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1935-1936 AS REVEALED BY CERTAIN POINT MEASURES 














All 





Type of Organization Enrolment of School 
Activity Point Measure IX-XII VII-XII X-XII 250-499 += 500-749 750-999 1,000 or Schools 
Above Studied 
Lowest 23.0 23.0 39.2 25.0 23.0 23.0 31.8 23.6 
Lower Quartile-Q: 48.1 55.8 66.3 48.1 48.3 47.5 62.5 50.5 
Athletics Median-Q 2 64.1 70.0 76.3 66.5 70.0 71.6 75.0 70.2 
Upper Quartile-Q ; 86.2 83.1 87.5 82.9 85.0 82.5 87.5 84.8 
Highest 100.0 100.0 98.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Lowest | a 1.4 0.0 £3 > FP 0.0 1 0.0 
Lower Quartile-Q ; 42.2 11.3 9.4 11.9 15.3 13.8 8.3 11.3 
Publications Median-Q 2 29.2 25.6 24.4 28.8 20.3 23.8 25.0 25.6 
Upper Quartile-Q ; 41.9 36.9 35.6 40.5 44.4 36.2 5 Le 38.9 
Highest ee, 75.4 55.4 75.4 60.4 49.4 59.2 75.4 
Lowest 0.0 0.0 2.4 0.0 |e 5 223 0.0 0.0 
Lower Quartile-Q 1 2.4 4.4 3.3 3.0 6.0 3.0 1.8 3.1 
Music Median-Q 2 $7 7.6 6.7 8.3 12.0 6.0 3.6 6.7 
Upper Quartile-Q ; 42.3 16.0 14.8 17.0 15.0 14.0 6.4 14.3 
Highest 53.4 68.0 16.6 68.0 43.0 53.4 16.5 68.0 
Lowest 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 
Lower Quartile-O, 1.9 2.7 ¥.1 3.8 yp 1.0 1.3 1.8 
Dramatics Median-Q. 4.3 7.0 2.3 6.8 6.8 2.0 2.8 4.5 
Upper Quartile-Q, TF 14.0 5.2 10.5 9.8 5-5 3.8 8.3 
Highest > OP 21.0 8.3 25.2 21.0 3-0 8.6 25.2 





Read table as follows: 


was 23.0 per cent: one-fourth of the secondary schools enrolling 500-749 pupils expended 


The lowest per cent of the total expenditures devoted to athletics for four-year secondary schools (IX-XTT) 


48.3 or more for athletics; half of the senior 


high schools (X-XITI) spent 24.4 per cent or more for publications; three-fourths of the schools enrolling 1,000 or more pupils allocated 
6.4 per cent or less to musical activities; the highest per cent devoted to dramatics in all secondary schools was 25.2 per cent of the 
total budget. 
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four-year group, the six-year group, and each of the enrol- 
ment groups. 

For the establishment of standards for comparison, the 
range of the middle fifty per cent is a much safer basis for 
comparison. Of all schools included in the study, half of 
them expended between 50.5 per cent and 84.8 per 
cent. The upper quartile point varied little regardless of 
type of organization or enrolment. The lower quartile point 
showed a wider variation. It was almost identical so far 
as enrolment groups were concerned, with the exception of 
schools enrolling 1,000 or more pupils. The lower quartile 
point according to type of organization was as follows: 
Grades IX-XII, 48.1 per cent; VII-XII, 55.8 per cent; and 
X-XII, 66.3 per cent. 

The per cent of expenditure for athletics in the median 
school was very similar regardless of type of organization or 
enrolment, ranging between 64.1 per cent in the median 
four-year secondary school and 76.3 per cent in the median 
senior high school. Considering all schools it appears half 
of them expend seventy or more per cent for athletics of the 
total amount expended for the four activities mentioned. 


Publications 

Publications rank second to athletics for expenditures al- 
though considerably less. In no case did a school spend 
more than 75.4 per cent for publications, this being a junior- 
senior high school enrolling from 250-499 pupils. The 
middle fifty per cent of the schools expended from 11.3 to 
38.9 per cent for publications, while half expended more 
than 25.6 per cent. The median schools according to organ- 
ization and enrolment groups devoted the following per- 
centages to publications: Grades IX-XII, 29.2; VII-XII, 
25.6; X-XII, 24.4; and 250-499, 28.8; 500-740, 20.3; 
750-999, 23.8; and 1,000 or more, 25.0. 

The four-year secondary school in an 8-4 organization 
devoted a greater per cent to publications and less to athletics 
than other types of organization. Since the median school 
enrolling 250-499 pupils devoted the greatest percentage to 
publications, it appears that both enrolment and organiza- 
tion are rather significant because of costs involved in pub- 
lishing the annual especially. It appears quite evident, there- 
fore, that athletics do not present as significant a budget 
problem in the small school as a program of publications. 


Music 

Musical activities are rapidly being financed by the school 
district. The low percentage appearing in Table 1 does not, 
therefore, necessarily indicate that musical activities are 
relegated to the background, but rather that music is being 
more and more recognized in the curriculum. The per- 
centage devoted to musical activities is fairly constant when 
comparing the lower quartile, median, and upper quartile 
points. The most pronounced exceptions are the upper 
quartile point in the four-year secondary school, the lower 
quartile and median points in schools enrolling 500-749 
pupils, and the upper quartile point in schools enrolling 
1,000 or more pupils. 

For an index of comparison, the middle fifty per cent of 
the schools included from 3.1 to 14.3 per cent of the extra- 
curricular expenditures for musical activities, the upper half 
devoting from 6.7 per cent to 68.0 per cent while the lower 
half of the schools from no expenditures to 6.7 per cent. 


Dramatics 

Dramatics, although a very popular activity, received the 
smallest per cent of any of the four major activities in- 
cluded as Table 1 reveals after inspection. This is probably 
due to the fact that dramatics are fortunately a very worth- 
while activity, not requiring excessive expenditures. 

It is evident that expenditures vary more than the other 
three activities, the lower quartile point varying from 1.0 
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per cent to 3.8 per cent, the median from 2.0 to 7.0 per 
cent, and the upper quartile point from 3.5 to 14.0 per cent. 
The practice for all schools is probably the safest index of 
comparison. Half of the schools had expenditures for 
dramatics ranging from nothing to 4.5 per cent while the 
upper half ranged from 4.5 to 25.2 per cent. 


Conclusion 

This treatise makes no attempt to justify the present pro- 
gram or the allocations to the four activities, athletics, pub- 
lications, music, and dramatics. Careful study might indi- 
cate shifting emphasis among these activities and indirectly 
shifting of allocations for their support. This particular 
treatise does, however, give the individual studying expendi- 
tures in a secondary school a basis for comparing ex- 
penditures in the particular school. A school whose alloca- 
tions do not fall within the range of the middle fifty per 
cent of the schools in this type of organization and enrolment 
group should be able to justify such irregularities in terms 
of present practices. 

The study reveals that the financial responsibility involved 
in musical activities is being more widely accepted as a 
part of the curriculum with less need for support through 
the extracurricular budget. 

These findings suggest further study to determine relative 
values so that the ratio of expenditures may be more sci- 
entifically determined than on the basis of present practices. 
Immediate and ultimate outcomes should be established and 
allocations in terms of justifiable expenditures would be 
significant criteria in future prosecution of this secondary 
school problem. 


Teacher Travel 


EACHERS who own their own <ars may participate 

in lowest possible all-expense tours for European teachers 
invited to visit the North American Continent this summer 
under auspices of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. 

It is proposed to ask teachers accessible to New York 
if they would be agreeable to driving their car with three 
or four teacher paying guests over a route yet to be de- 
cided upon, but which would cover from 2000 to 2600 
miles. The only expense confronting the teacher car-owner 
would be depreciation. Gasoline, oil, and running repairs 
would be assumed by the WFEA Travel Bureau. In addi- 
tion it is proposed to allow the teacher possibly 50c per day 
per guest passenger. If the teacher’s car will comfortably 
accommodate four guests in addition to the teacher-driver, 
this would be $2 pay per day for his services, in addition 
to the opportunity of a summer vacation possibly over ter- 
ritory not heretofore travelled. The plan involves daily dis- 
tances of approximately 100 miles. 

Would you be interested in conducting three or four 
American teachers who may attend the National Education 
Association meeting at New York City this summer, over 
a route from New York up the Storm King Highway to 
Albany, Schenectady, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Mon- 
treal; thence north along Lake Ontario to Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo through the country to Pittsburgh? From 
Pittsburgh down to Knoxville and through the Great 
Smoky National Park to Asheville’s Skyline; thence, through 
the cotton and tobacco country of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia to Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, Atlantic City, 
Philadelphia and back to New York. About 26 days cover- 
ing about 2600 miles. 

For further information, write WFEA Travel Bureau, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Status of Guidance in 131 Pennsylvania 


Secondary Schools 
F. G. DAVIS, 


Head, Department of Education, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


ARLY in 1936, the writer sent a brief questionnaire to 
Ey principals of 200 high schools in Pennsylvania. In 
this study, 131 principals cooperated, which probably fur- 
nishes a fair sampling of the situation in the State at that 
time. Because of the limited financial support usually avail- 
able the past two years, the situation has probably not 
changed greatly since then. 


TABLE I 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 











Enrolment Enrolment 
Grades Under 500 Over 500 Totals 
9-12 45 30 75 
7-12 26 10 36 
7-9 11 4 3 
7-10 1 0 1 
8-12 2 2 4 
Total 85 46 131 





The principal is in charge of the guidance program in 
50 schools, or 60 per cent of the eighty-five schools with 
enrolments of less than five hundred. In 13 schools, no one 
is in charge of the guidance work. Sixteen schools have 
some one teacher assigned to this work; in five schools two 
teachers cooperate in directing it, while in one school the 
entire direction of guidance is in the hands of the home- 
room teachers. 

In 19 schools in which guidance is under direction of 
the principal, he has help. In 11 schools a woman, usually 
known as dean of girls, is listed as his helper. In others 
the assistant principal, home-room teachers, and “‘teachers 
are listed. 

In 21 schools, or 46 per cent of the 46 schools with 
enrolments from 500 to 4072, principals are listed as di- 
rectors of the guidance program. In only one school does 
the program have no direction at all. Fourteen schools list 
one person other than the principal as director, two name 
home-room teachers, one class advisers, and three deans of 
boys and girls. 

It is interesting to note that of the 131 schools only three 
had as much as one person giving full time to the direction 
of guidance. One of these had two full-time workers, one 
for boys and the other for girls. These occurred in the 
group above 500 and the median time given to direction of 
guidance was 20 per cent of one person’s time. Among the 
smaller schools the range in amount of time devoted to 
guidance by the person in charge was from 2 per cent to 
50 per cent, the median being 10 per cent. 

TABLE II lias 
PA OF PLOTS Or as a eae Te ea 
IN CHARGE OF GUIDANCE 














Under 500 Over 500 
69 Counseling Individual Pupils 43 
63 Counseling Groups of Pupils 33 
29 Visiting Homes 12 
4 Conducting Placement Bureau 11 
34 Teaching Classes in Occupations 15 
56 Giving Tests of Various Types 16 
32 Scoring Tests 17 
33 Control of Social Program 18 
48 Director of Extracurricular Ac- 

tivities i7 
25 Followup of Pupils Who Have 

Left School 2 
y Other Activities 18 





Too little time is devoted to guid- 
ance in Pennsylvania schools. 


Duties of the person or persons doing guidance work as 
reported for the two sizes of schools are shown in Table II. 
Sixty-two schools, or 73 per cent of Group I, give intelli- 
gence tests to all pupils, while 27, or 59 per cent of Group 
II, follow this practice. A listing of grades in which tests 
are given brings out a heterogeneous but interesting situa- 
tion. 

In Group I, 21 schools report that intelligence tests are 
given in the ninth grade, while 22 report this function in 
all grades. Five give tests in the seventh grade, four in 
the eighth, and five in grades seven, eight, and nine. A few 
scattered the testing over other grades. 

In Group II the ninth grade was reported by 13 principals 
while only eight reported tests in all grades. Again five 
schools gave intelligence tests only to their outgoing seniors, 
perhaps for college or vocational guidance, but probably a 
bit late. Here five reported intelligence testing in the 
seventh grade and seven in the eighth grade. Three of the 
larger institutions test all entering pupils. 

Seventy-one per cent of schools in Group I and 93 per 
cent of those in Group II keep cumulative pupil records. No 
question was asked as to the particular type of record. 
Thirty-one, or 36 per cent, of the principals in Group I 
report that class advisers are given time off for counseling 
pupils, the median number of minutes per week being 6v 
with the range from 15 to 250 minutes. Fifteen schools, 
or 33 per cent, in Group II permit class advisers to take 
time off for counseling, the median number of minutes per 
week being 45 with the range from 20 to 225 minutes. 

The questions as to the grades in which counseling was 
done brought out the fact that of the 105 principals answer- 
ing this question, 60, or 57 per cent, report that pupils are 
regularly counseled in every grade of the secondary school 
regardless of type of school organization. Eleven other 
arrangements were reported, chief of which were the fol- 
lowing: pupils counseled in grades 9 and 12—eight schools; 
grade 9 alone, six schools and grade 12 alone, six schools. 

The only important difference in this regard between 
small and large schools was that in Group I only 76 per 
cent report that pupils are regularly counseled, while in 
Group II, 86 per cent report. As in the matter of testing, 
the few schools giving counseling in grade 12 only are 
probably missing a real opportunity for service. 

Of considerable interest is the report on the home room 
as a means of guidance. Of the 131 schools, 109 report 
the number of minutes per week devoted to the home-room 
program. Eighty per cent of principals in Group I and 
89 per cent in Group II answer this question. Among the 
smaller schools, the range is from 10 minutes to 300 min- 
utes, the median 50, the upper quartile 100, and the lower 
quartile 46 minutes per week. Of these, only 33 or ap- 
proximately 50 per cent had one or more periods from 30: 
to 60 minutes in length. Of schools reporting a total of 
50 minutes per week, only 6 out of 16 had a long period. 
But interestingly enough, of the 11 schools reporting 40: 
or 45 minutes, 10 had the long home-room periods. The 
general practice where long periods were not held was to 
divide the time up into daily periods of about ten minutes 
each. 

In Group II the median home-room time per week was 
75 minutes, the upper quartile 120, and the lower quartile 
50. Sixty-three per cent had long periods ranging from 30 
to 75 minutes with a median of 45 minutes. 
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Personnel information is kept on file by home-room 
teachers in only 27 per cent of schools in Group I and 44 
per cent of the larger schools. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
schools in Group I report counseling of individual pupils 
by home-room teachers, while in Group II, 83 per cent re- 
port such service. Fifty-nine per cent of Group I and 70 
per cent of Group II report group counseling by home-room 
teachers. The ‘Case Conference Method,” recently recom- 
mended by R. D. Allen and others, has made only moderate 
headway, only 27 per cent of all schools using it, some of 
these reporting its use only to a limited degree. 

There is little uniformity in home-room programs 
throughout the schools. In all schools reporting, only 16 
state that home-room programs are always uniform in all 
home rooms, 36 state that they are generally uniform, 52 
sometimes, and 13 never. In 80 per cent of the schools 
reporting, teachers are encouraged to emphasize the voca- 
tional aspects of their subjects. Just what type of encourage- 
ment is given is not stated. 

Only 42 per cent feel that their programs of guidance 
are functioning well. Twenty-four per cent contemplate no 
changes in the programs while 58 per cent are desirous of 
change. The changes desired while stated in a number of 
ways fall into a comparatively few categories. 


TABLE III 


CHANGES DESIRED IN SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAMS IN 
SEVENTY-FOUR PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
ORDER OF FREQUENCY 











Change Desired Group I Group II 
Rank Number Rank Number 

More help 1 12 2 7 
Better record system 4 6 5 Zz 
More complete program 2 10 3, 3 
Individual counseling 54 5 6 1 
More room 5S, 5 0 0 
More time 3 8 2 4 
Perfect present system 7, 4 0 0 
Better home-room set up 7,4 4 3% 3 





A number of other desires were recorded infrequently. 
Among these were the class in occupation, relations with 
parents, and more time for followup. 

Some interesting facts concerning the guidance setup in 
Pennsylvania are revealed in this study. Probably the small 
amount of time given to it is as significant as any item. The 
fact that only three schools employ as much as one full-time 
worker gives some basis for the oft-repeated wish that more 
help and more time might be provided, as well as a more 
complete program. 

Another significant fact is that in a group of 131 schools, 
only 89 give intelligence tests to all their pupils. Thus an 
important source of information basic to intelligent guidance 
is lacking in 32 per cent of the schools reporting. 

The home-room program does not meet our theoretical 
standards for such service, since only 50 per cent of smaller 
schools and 63 per cent of larger schools have as much as 
one period a week thirty minutes in length. Also the per- 
sonnel function of the home-room teacher does not seem 
to be recognized in more than one-third of the schools. 

Hopeful, indeed, is the wish expressed by 74 principals 
for radical improvements in their guidance setups. 


The Paradise Township Teachers held their first annual 
educational dinner April 13 in the Spanish Tavern, Quarry- 
ville. The members of the faculty and their friends, the 


members of the board of education and their wives, County 
Superintendent Arthur P. Mylin and Assistant Superintend- 
ents D. W. Geist and R. L. Eshelman were in attendance. 
F. H. Heckman of McCaskey High School, Lancaster, spoke 
on the topic, “American Humor.” 
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Youth Conferences and the Curriculum 
EMERSON C., Best, Supervising Principal, Midway, Pa. 


CHOOL men and teachers interested in having Amer- 

ica’s public schools prepare youth better for life and 
citizenship in a democracy are aware that present curricula 
are insufficient. Drop-outs follow dissatisfaction on the 
part of the pupil. Dissatisfaction usually indicates short- 
comings somewhere within the system 

Youth conferences are now being held for the purpose 
of surveying the curricular and other school adjustment 
required by the extension of the compulsory attendance age. 
Youth, who left school before completion of twelfth grade, 
are to be represented at these conferences. Laymen are 
also to be represented. Frank discussion from these groups 
should reveal fruitful ideas for school men. 

Following is a report or summary of a recent youth 
conference. The conference revealed attitudes to be nearly 
equally divided on the following issues: 

Are teachers sincere in their work, are they rendering a 

service, or is teaching merely a job? 

Should practical subjects be stressed to greater extent? 

Are history and literature deserving of their present place 
in the program? 

Teachers of mathematics overestimate the importance of 
their subject. 

Homework is burdensome and has little value. 

As teachers, we may benefit by examining our practices 
to determine whether we have caused the extreme opposi- 
tion to develop such views as follows: 

That teaching is not a profession. The teacher, herself, 
looks upon teaching as a job that she comes to at 
8:00 o'clock. 

That rather than develop technical vocational courses, it 
would be preferable to attend more to culture. 

That practically the same history course is studied from 
grade to grade. 

That mathematics teachers feel that their course is the 
only course taught. 

Following are recommendations on which agreement was 

in high degree: 

Character development needs more emphasis. 

Every school should offer a course in guidance. 

Social studies should stress modern problems. 

The essentials of grammar should be stressed in high 
school. 

Science is an important part of the program. 

Pupils could reduce, to large extent, home work, if they 
would cease abuse of study periods. 

School work needs further adjustment to varying pupil 
ability. 

Youth divided almost equally on the question, ‘‘Do our 
high schools attack really vital problems?” Those siding 
against the school took no firm or decided position in 
recommending curricular change. They were not agreed 
‘In pressing any revision. At the conclusion of the con- 
ference schoolmen left apparently feeling that our high 
schools need, if any revision, revision only in the presenta- 
tion of present courses. Herein lies great danger. Before 
permitting these conferences to lapse us into inactive con- 
tentment, it may be well to determine whether many “school 
leavers” avail themselves of these opportunities for expres- 
sion; whether administrators have sincerely endeavored to 
have representation from the group the conferences aim to 
help. It may be that youth who have left school before 
completion of twelfth grade have not analyzed their own 
needs; it may be that they are so inarticulate that they can- 
not state their needs. If these conferences do not reveal 
youth coming forth, demanding changes, it would seem, 


nevertheless, that a high degree of — at this time 
e. fe] 


on the part of schoolmen is not desirab 
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™ | Phases of Remedial Teaching in the Bradford 
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‘iz |, WILLIAM J. REILLY, 

the Junior High School, Bradford, Pa. 

10rt- 

pose After a concentrated drive on 6. The opportunity for close observation allows the 
nent remedial teaching as advanced by _ teacher to discover the individual stumbling-blocks of each 
age. Superintendent Floyd C. Fretz in student which must be overcome to facilitate learning. 
rade, the Bradford city schools, it can be 7. It develops in the student a technique which teaches 
are proved that such a program is nec- him how to help himself—an indispensable trait for a 
oups essary and cannot be dismissed in student to characterize. 

the well-regulated and modern 8. It overcomes non-promotion and is far less expensive 
outh school of today. This procedure than repetition of either a subject or a whole grade. 
early must be undertaken to eliminate 9. It lends itself toward a program of student guidance 

failure and consequent retardation realizing that remedial teaching is but the result of a well- 
ng a of students. planned guidance program. 

What is Remedial Teaching? 10. Other advantages are self-evident, the most im- 
at ? i ddd cand coe being that student-failure is reduced to an absolute 
poe WiuaM J. RELLY of the student from the classoom 
_— situation to a more private situation in which the teacher _ For Whom is Remedial Teaching Designed? 

may more closely observe and study the reasons for the Remedial teaching is maintained as an “elective” for all 
student’s lack of proper responses to projected stimuli. students; but when it is not being used to advantage, the 
on From our knowledge of psychology and other training, we students are politely but firmly requested to report for this 
sposi- make a deduction and proceed to help the student by using work. It is carried on by some of the members of the 
: some of our well-proved panaceas. faculty from 7:30 to 8:15 a. m. for the rural students who 
arself, To the school teacher of yesterday and to the school come on busses at that time, during study and free periods, 
to at teacher of today, there is nothing new about remedial teach- and after three o'clock until, sometimes, as late as six 
ing. What is new, however, is the emphasis being placed o'clock. The number of remedial periods which a student 
= on it. This article needs no data or other statistics to | should make up is governed by his last period marks: F 
, show the additional cost of educating the “retarded” or students are requested to make up 12 periods; D students, 
_— “failed” student. In a school system where it may cost six; C students, three; and B and A students, at least one 
from $90 to $125 to educate a pupil a year, the savings re- _—_ period during the ensuing six weeks. Meeting with more 
is the sulting from reducing the failure lists are of paramount difficulties during the new period will naturally increase the 
importance. number of remedial periods. 
it was Seadinad’e Plan What Kind of Report is Submitted to the Superintendent’s Office? 
Our plan of remedial teaching, which may be similar to AE Ee C08 enele Seae eae pean, Nn —_ othes 
dilies stadia, ta 10 tallow: reports, a remedial report is sent to the superintendent’s 
Under the direction of Superintendent Fretz, it was office. A sample remedial report of each student follows: 
. high pointed out that remedial teaching should necessarily be an Subject: Jumior Bus. Train. 
individual student-teacher relationship. When remedial REMEDIAL REPORT 
work is carried on for large numbers at a time, it merely ,; of 
if they reverts to another classroom situation which is unfortunate— = wae a : ps — 
remedial teaching must involve an even more personal ap- iain: aides 
pupil plication than classroom procedure. At this point, it 1s SCHEDULE 
well to state that the “Work Room” has no relation to M T Ww T F 
Yo our remedial teaching. 1 | | l 
siding What are the SPECIFIC ADVANTAGES TO BE DE- Ds oes 
ion in RIVED FROM A PROGRAM OF REMEDIAL TEACH- Yer eee ee er ag ——_ 
agreed ING? a age ‘ck ‘tao sates 
ares 1. It helps a retarded student to make up units of work — 
t high in which he has failed because of continued absence, or a | ae a 
rogiemuid due to the fact that he needs more individual explanation : | | 
Before and supervision in the presentation of a new problem than 
= the teacher has class time to give. 
school > it speeds up the process of regaining his normal Date Actual Work Accomplished Min. Signature 
ae classes. aa ames (asia 
ned ™ 3. It will give the student a feeling of adequacy when Mar. 21 |Completed “Report To The Class,” : 
aim to in the classroom with his fellow classmates. a Ce i ME ak di. 
before 4. It enables the superior student to go ahead with to absence "| 33 W. J. Reilly 
if own more difficult work independent of the teacher; also, he AR OR Oe ee eee a 
i may be an aid to the slower student. a ee Lee eee Gene eee 
; reveal 5. It teaches the student to be more careful with his At the beginning of each six-week period, a mimeo- 
Reg work, and the remedial report which he keeps will serve | graphed sheet of the preceding outline is given each student. 
ul 


as a chart of his actual progress. 


The entire report is made out by the student with the ex- 
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ception of the teacher’s signature, of course. This will not 
overburden the teacher with too many detailed reports. The 
sheets are kept in folders either in the vertical filing cabinet 
or on the desk to which the student has ready access. As 
soon as his daily remedial work is finished, he fills in the 
report and brings it to the teacher for approval. The 
teacher, having worked with the student, knows exactly 
what has been accomplished and treats the report accord- 
ingly. 

This report gives a quick and concise summary regarding 
the progress of the student to the superintendent, the super- 
visor, the principal, the guidance counselor, and the teacher. 
It may serve as a memorandum to the parents who are 
justifiably inquisitive concerning the efforts as put forth 
by their children. 

To promote a better parent-teacher-student relationship, 
Ivon J. Fiske, principal of the junior high school, inaugu- 
rated an Open House which is held once every six weeks 
in the evening from seven until nine at which time parents 
are invited to discuss with the teachers the progress of their 
children. At these consultations, the remedial report is 
used to excellent advantage. 

We fully realize that a program of remedial teaching 
will not serve as a “cure-all” for eliminating failure of 
students but we have proved that it is an invaluable aid. 
We would be highly desirous of hearing about the different 
methods of remedial teaching as conducted in other school 
systems. 


Advancement of Teachers in Service 


Harry L. KRiner, Assistant Director, Teacher Education 
and Certification, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 


ITH the passage of the Teacher Tenure Law in 

Pennsylvania the prediction was made by a few peo- 
ple that the teachers in service would become self-satisfied 
and cease to advance their professional status. However, 
the teachers are proving that this prediction was wrong, 
according to the reports from the various universities and 
colleges of this State shown in the table below. In this 
table is given the distribution of the 12,051 teachers in 
service who took collegiate work either through extension 
classes or in part-time campus classes. This number rep- 
resents practically twenty per cent of the 63,757 teachers 
ir. the Commonwealth. 

It is known that a number of teachers in service, other 
than those included in this table, have taken either exten- 
sion work or part-time classes in institutions of other states. 
Two examples of such institutions near the Pennsylvania 
border are New York University, attended by many teachers 
from the Eastern part of the State, and West Virginia 
University, reenaeh by teachers from the Western part 
of the State. 

The table shows the registration for the first semester of 
the 1937-1938 college year, and it is known that numerous 
part-time students take work for only one semester each 
year. Thus, it is safe to assume that the registration for 
the second semester would include many teachers in service 
not included in the first semester. 

No attempt was made to check on correspondence work, 
but it appears possible that a number of teachers are using 
this method of study for self-improvement. 

A number of teachers in service have been completing 
work to meet certification requirements. However, there is 
evidence that many have taken work voluntarily for self- 
improvement. Certain teachers take advantage of extension 
classes and part-time on campus classes during the regular 
year in order that the summer months may be utilized for 
travel and other means of self-improvement. ~ 
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During the summer of 1937, there were 21,075 students 
enrolled in the summer sessions offered in this State. A 
large percentage of this number were teachers in service, 
and still many other teachers migrated to institutions out- 
side of the State for their summer work. 

There is reason to feel that fully half of the teachers in 
service take some type of collegiate work during the year. 
This improvement through study, the extended travel of 
teachers in the summer, the full attendance at professional 
meetings, all speak well for the teachers in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Given an opportunity, the teachers will respond to the 
trust placed in them. 


TEACHERS IN SERVICE ENROLLED IN EXTENSION 
AND PART-TIME CLASSES OFFERED IN 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGES 


FIRST SEMESTER 1937-1938 


College or University Total 

SS, nwa io tesbu canny e Gere Mee eas 12051 
NN NG ins ae bee een erent 32 
EL OCT ee ee 12 
PE ern er ne ere ee 20 
Peer rer rer ey rr rere err 205 
ee epee eee eer eS eee 150 
ee ee eee 56 
EE. cys AWiet ea SoS ERTS Neda Pewenlens wae 19 
NR ccd kK Gatphaes Seunete seen es 316 
NN 3.5.0 vb haw es ce N ee eran San eene 37 
MNO: exh Peon noes d Kevan eee wee 285 
TS SR eee rere eT re reese ree Te ee ree 40 
I Ee eee re rer Te re 35 
ce ETE CLT Te PLE ere 182 
og, SOLE Ee eT ETE Cee ee er 4 
ee ery er Cee 20 
Be EE Cr ree 9 
a ee ee ee er eee fee 409 
Pennsylvania State College ..... 2.06. ceevccces 2287 
De RE ec va pr sentriGNerin cain s necerwoere 116 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg ............ 126 
State Teachers College, California .............. 220 
State “Teachers College, Cintion .......5...55-.: 112 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg ........ 25 
State Teachers College, Edinboro ............... 224 
State Teachers College, Indiana ................ 202 
State Teachers College, Kutztown .............. 237 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven ............ 187 


State Teachers College, Mansfield ............... 36 


State Teachers College, Millersville ............. 130 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg ........... 73 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock ........... 174 
State Teachers College, West Chester ........... 83 
NINE Gs 5 sien kn ive 5s Cannone ene nee 4 
Ln. , eT EERE EER CRT Pee re re ee 1847 
University of Pennsylvania ....... 2.0606 ccciuns 1298 
Lanvensay.of PiONE .. . .. 2 6. 650 ene eens 2790 
I ira ox ew eanh bowen se eae aewa bas 2 
I iin nte os need ate eee oie ates 38 
a eee rer seer 9 


The South Dakota Education Association sponsored the 
NEA radio program on February 23 when the story of 
General William H. H. Beadle who saved the school lands 
—“Twenty Million Acres’—of South Dakota and other 
Northwest states was told. On the same day a statue 
of General Beadle was dedicated and placed in Statuary Hall 
of the U. S. Capitol by Leslie M. Jensen, Governor of South 
Dakota, and Barrett Lowe, president of the South Dakota 
Education Association. 
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Newer Methods of Marking Pupil’s 


Achievement 


B. PAUL ROSS 


Principal, Beaver Vocational High School, 
Beaver Springs, Pennsylvania 


T IS not my purpose to present a single marking system 
which will be the panacea for all the ills of our present 
systems. I propose to call to your attention several methods 
of marking, some old and some new, and suggest the bases 
upon which they are founded and the assumptions involved 
within them. It is impossible to describe and evaluate every 
single marking system that is currently used because of the 
large number. The National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion (3) disclosed that in 258 schools that were studied 
there were one hundred different marking systems. 

Let us first consider the percentage marking plan. Its 
popularity is well known and need not be reviewed here. 
The tendency, however, is toward the displacement of such 
a system and the substitution of some other method. Only 
26 per cent of the schools in a National Survey issue marks 
in percentages. The objections to such a plan are numerous 
and well-founded. The stated zero and 100 points of the 
100 point scale are arbitrary, undefined, and inflexible. They 
are not defined in any true scale of educational abilities. The 
true zero and the true 100 on a scale of absolute achievement 
will often fall long distances above or below such arbitrary 
limits, were true units of educational measurement at hand. 
The only thinkable zero point is that of “just not any 
ability” for a given school subject. What a true 100 means 
is conjectural and upon the basis of subjective judgment. 
Then, too, if the zero and 100 points are fixed quantities, 
all intermediate points are, by the same token, fixed, and 
presumably the increments between successive integral values 
are equal. Thus, a pupil earning 71 in a school subject 
is exactly as much superior to one earning 70 as is one 
earning 98 to one receiving 97. Of course such a strict 
interpretation is nonsense. Yet such are the implications 
of the use of the scale. Also, the 100 point scale, if taken 
literally, implies 101 distinguishable differences in accom- 
plishment. 

The foregoing criticisms are based upon a strict inter- 
pretation of the theoretical implications of the percentage 
scale. Other criticisms follow from practical considerations 
of the use of the scale. One of these is that an arbitrary 
passing mark of 70, or some other value, is without defense, 
and in its actual operation results in throwing the distribu- 
tion of actual marks given into a skew  distribu- 
tion quite at variance with the probable facts. The next 
objection is based upon the large body of experimental 
evidence which points to the fact that but from five to 
seven levels of ability are the maximum recognizable by 
teachers in marking pupils. Percentages, therefore, tend to 
produce a false impression of accuracy and to indicate dif- 
ferences when it is doubtful if they exist. There are other 
objections to the percentage marking system. About the 
only thing that can be said for it is that it is rather gen- 
erally familiar and is alleged to be understood. 


The Symbolic System 

A second method of marking, the symbolic system, stands 
very much in favor with schools; 81 per cent of them use 
some form of symbols for marking purposes (3), and the 
five point scale is the one most often used. Of course if 
percentages are used in arriving at such marks, all the 
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If school marks are to be justified, 
it must be on the basis of utility 


criticisms of the percentage method are applicable to the 
symbolic method. 

The exact symbols used are of little importance; their 
meanings, however, are significant. This system is at its 
best when each of the five or six marks is carefully defined. 
Unless such a plan exists the marks of different teachers will 
lack uniformity of meaning. The practice of using plus 
and minus signs with the symbols is not desirable, since its 
effect really is to change a five or six symbol system into 
one of 15 or 18. Obviously the chief advantage of the 
symbolic system is that this practice will reduce the number 
of degrees of achievement which will be used and thus 
will be more nearly in harmony with experimental find- 
ings to the effect that from three to five or seven degrees 
of ability represent the maximum discrimination in judg- 
ing human nature. 

Our consideration of marking systems now turns to 
several methods less well known and less widely used. This 
does not mean that they are necessarily of less value and 
less applicable to school conditions; on the contrary it may 
mean that school men in general have failed to recognize 
and study an important administrative problem which exists 
in educational procedures. 


The Achievement Quotient 


A new type of mark has been proposed which shows 
the ratio between achievement and ability; it is known as 
the Achievement Quotient. Only one per cent of the schools 
studied by Billett (3) use this method of marking. Theo- 
retically it is a very desirable method, since it takes into 
consideration such desirable qualities as industry, persistence, 
etc. Such a composite measure is good in many ways. How- 
ever, its practical use is limited because reliable measuring 
devices are not being used to the extent required for such 
a method of marking. Perhaps enough reliable measures 
are not available to the extent that such a system of marking 
would require. In practice the Accomplishment Quotient 
is often supplemented by more direct measures of character 
traits, in order that a more complete measure of the whole 
pupil may be obtained. 

The method of marking pupil progress by means of class 
ranks is used by nine per cent of the schoolS (3). It is 
a method of comparative marking which relies heavily on 
objective measures if injustices are to be avoided. Such 
measures are based upon the assumption that the standards 
employed in the measurement are capable of arranging the 
pupils of a class in a valid and reliable rank-order of 
achievement. A good test does arrange pupils in the ap- 
proximate rank-order of ability; a worthless test arranges 
them in an order no better and no worse than pure chance. 
In practice, tests are seldom near zero in reliability and they 
usually are far from perfect reliability. In other words, 
tests are a fallible measure. If pupils are ranked upon such 
a measure there are sure to be some misplacements. The 
best that can be hoped for is that the number of misplace- 
ments will not be very large in any single case, and that 
the average displacement will be as small as possible. It 
is probably not wise to mark students solely on the basis of 
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class rank. A few schools, about three per cent, use per- 
centile ranks (3). This is a refined ranking system, better 
than the ordinary class ranking, although in the last analysis 
it amounts to the same thing. 

Abell (1) suggests that a satisfactory method of mark- 
ing is to measure deviations from the class median. It is 
asserted that it is better to measure both ways from the 
median rather than from zero up or from perfection down. 
The middle group is the most stable and reliable and is 
far less subject to fluctuations than the smaller groups at 
the ends of the distribution. The stated advantages are: 
(1) each student’s work is measured by comparison with 
the performance of the middle or average group; (2) sub- 
jective and objective measures are in the same units and 
may be combined; (3) the different factors that go to make 
up the final marks may be weighted according to import- 
ance; (4) the work involved is not excessive. Critics of 
this plan say that each class should not be taken as sufficient 
to itself, and its central tendency should not be used as 
a basis for the distribution of the marks within the class. 
In other words, at least some basis of external comparison 
is desirable. 

The Weakness of Any Marking System 

One of the weaknesses of a marking system is the un- 
healthy competition it encourages among students, that is, 
competition for the sake of marks alone. Such a practice 
is due to the comparative ratings involved and the emphasis 
that is placed upon marks. The result is that very definite 
influences work upon individuals, especially those receiving 
very low marks and some of those receiving very high marks 
consistently. The modern school is attempting to develop 
desirable character traits and it has been found that com- 
parative marking systems very often work against the 
school’s efforts in such development. One suggested remedy 
partly improves the situation by providing a dichotomous 
system involving only marks of pass or fail. Gorsline (8) 
reports an experiment with a plus-and-minus system of 
marking in which work classed as satisfactory was marked 
plus and work classed as unsatisfactory was marked minus. 
No other marks were given. He found the method to 
work very well, and discovered that the pupils do not feel 
they have been discriminated against and those who fail 
stand out more noticeably and resolve to do better. One 
might question these findings but there is little evidence 
to throw additional light upon the subject. However, if 
our schools retain the failing of pupils as an administrative 
practice the dichotomous system may be more satisfactory 
than many of the practices now in use. 

B—Scores 

B-scores, so named in honor of Binet and Buckingham, 
are really grade scores and are used by some schools. They 
consist of two figures, one in units’ place, and one in tenths’ 
place. The first indicates the grade and the second the 
month of the school year. Thus a B-score of 7.8 indicates 
that the pupil receiving it is doing work that is just 
average for pupils in the eighth month of the seventh grade. 
Such scores may not be applicable to high schools because 
of the variance in practice as to the year or grade in which 
the subjects are offered. 

The G-scores of McCall and Bixler (13) indicate in 
terms of years and months the amount of instruction that 
a child has received in a subject. Thus a Ga of 3.4 means 
that the Arithmetic age of a given child is the Arithmetic 
age of the average child after three years and four months 
of instruction. G-scores represent a good method of mark- 
ing. - However, as Shetler (19) points out they are subject 
to gross misinterpretation. A pupil in the fifth grade with 
a G-score of 6.2 feels that he has a better score than one 
with 4.6, whereas, in fact his score indicates a great degree 
of inferiority. 
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Pennsylvania Bulletin on Marking Systems 

Rating scales are mentioned in the Pennsylvania bulletin 
(19) in the discussion of marking systems. ‘The scales 
have been used singly, or several scales have been used with 
no attempt to relate them. Some have found that their use 
has promoted objectivity of rating because of the presence 
of terse, descriptive phrases along the scale. Here the 
element of comparison is with the optimum individual.” 

“Rating scales have been used by combining them into 
profile charts in which the intersection of the profile line 
and any scale, is the rating on that scale. The presence of 
acute angles anywhere on the profile line is indicative of 
lines along which further thought must be given in the 
educational, and sometimes vocational, guidance of the 
pupil. The objections to the individual rating scale are 
applicable to the profile, and one more cogent one. ‘The 
presence of an acute angle in the profile line may always be 
removed by suitably changing the order of the rating scales. 
This means, then, the inadequacy of the profile line.” (19) 

M-scores have been advocated by Russell (25). These 
M-scores are similar to McCall’s T-scores; the difference 
lies in that they are based on the class in hand and not on 
the group of unselected twelve-year old pupils on which 
the T-scores are based. M-scores are concerned only with 
the individual as a member of the class; there is no indica- 
tion of the adequacy of the performance of, say, the model 
child. However, they are based upon the assumption that 
marks distribute themselves by chance; that is, in accordance 
with the normal frequency curve. The competitive element 
is introduced with the use of M-scores. 


The Missouri Plan 

Time will not permit a lengthy discussion of the ‘Missouri 
Plan” of marking which is based upon the theoretical proba- 
bility curve. It is impossible at this time to give an exhaus- 
tive list or consideration of the arguments advanced in 
favor of, or those advanced against the use of a standard 
‘distrsaution in assigning school marks. Let us consider a 
few of them, however. The opponents of such a plan often 
cite the following against it (17): 

1. It is doubtful that most single classes actually con- 
stitute random or near-random samples of all the pupils of 
the same type. 

2. Such a plan of distributing marks is too mechanical. 

3. The influence of the incentives present in school 
work is such as to result in a distribution of school achieve- 
ments which is not normal. 

4. By following a set distribution a teacher is deprived 
of the freedom she should have in marking. 

5. A predetermined distribution requires that certain 
good students be failed or poor students passed. 

6. Certain subjects, courses, or teachers tend to draw 
groups of pupils superior or inferior to the average. 

7. Certain courses are inherently more difficult or less 
difficult and therefore it should not be expected that the 
same distribution of marks will be followed in all cases. 

8. Pupils in small classes do better work than those in 
large classes and therefore the standard distribution does 
not accurately hold. 

9. The more mature pupils become, the higher should 
be the general trend of the marks. 

Most of these arguments are answered by the proponents 
of a standard distribution. (17) 

1. A fixed distribution should not be applied rigidly 
to small groups. 

2. Teachers tend to exaggerate differences in classes and 
unless some plan of grouping based upon ability has been 
employed the chances are large that a class of more than a 
very few pupils will not differ significantly from the average. 

3. Because a procedure is mechanical it is not neces- 
sarily undesirable. 
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4. The mere fact that some teachers are deprived of a 
degree of freedom is no argument against a particular mark- 
ing system or any other plan, provided it makes for in- 
creased efficiency in the school and does not deprive the 
teachers of so much or so vital a part of their freedom 
as to injure them. 

5. Unintelligent administration is no justification for 
condemning the entire plan. 

6. Investigations dealing with class size have, on the 
whole, indicated that within reasonable limits small classes 
are little if any more efficient than large classes. 

7. Higher marks from year to year is not an accepted 
principle. 

The Normal Curve 

“There is considerable argument on both sides of the 
question of whether the normal or some other standard dis- 
tribution of marks be adopted. The chief argument for so 
doing is that it provides the best practical means of insuring 
uniformity in the meaning of marks given by different 
teachers. Most of the arguments against such a plan will 
be found upon critical examination to be against its abuse 
or over-mechanical use rather than against the plan itself. 
Therefore, most of the objections raised can be avoided by 
proper formulation and administration of the proposed 
scheme. The distribution adopted should not apply with 
unvarying exactness, but rather should be regarded as an 
approximate or general guide. It is best to state the pro- 
portion of each mark to be given in terms of limits rather 
than as a single fixed Percentage.” (17) 

Mention should be made of a practice closely related to 
the marking of pupil achievements which has been used in 
a number of schools. During Johnson’s period of service as 
principal of the University of Chicago High School the 


practice of assigning varying amounts of credit on the basis_ 


of marks secured was developed. The method is called 
the credit-for-quality or weighted credit plan. Usually 
some restrictions are in force where the plan is being used. 
The restrictions pertain to the number of courses which 
may be taken at one time and the relative amounts of extra 
credit which can be secured in different years. The plan 
was devised at Chicago to meet two distinct aims. The first 
was to give an incentive for a high quality of work by 
offering a substantial reward, open on equal terms to all, 
and to inflict a penalty, on the same terms, for work falling 
below a certain standard. The second aim was to limit the 
number of courses to be taken at one time to those which a 
pupil could carry at a high level of achievement. The 
method of controlling the amount of work in such a system 
made the taking of more than four unit subjects at one 
time a privilege to be earned. The practice has been justi- 
fied by its advocates on the ground that, by and large, 
students who earn A’s have gained far more from courses 
than those who barely pass. There have been several ob- 
jections urged against the plan. It is said to set up a 
vicious artificial incentive. A more serious objection is 
found in the variability of the marks of different teachers 
and different schools. Then, too, it may be said that too 
much emphasis has always been given to marks and that any 
system which tends to increase this emphasis is undesirable. 
In practice the penalty for less-than-normal progress is 
more frequently assessed than advancement for superior 
work. 

When the control of the University of Chicago High 
School passed into the hands of Morrison a new marking 
system was adopted. (14) Under the mastery formula of 
the Morrison Unit Plan practically only one mark, “M,” is 
given for completion of work. The mark “M” is supple- 
mented by “‘N,” indicating sustained “interest,” and “R,” 
indicating ‘‘self-dependence,” for pupils to whom they apply. 
Thus a mark of MNR signifies mastery, plus interest, plus 
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characteristic self-dependence. This system was established 
on the grounds that for less than mastery, no credit should 
be given, and for superior achievement the reward should 
be more work independently done. 


Educational Research Circular 


The Educational Research Service Circular No. 4 of the 
Department of Superintendence and Research Division re- 
views new developments in pupil report cards (31). From 
an analysis of a number of writings on the subject the fol- 
lowing have been compiled as the outstanding principles 
to consider in the development of a reporting system: 

1. The aims of reports to parents are: 


1. To inform parents on pupil’s school life. 

2. To help the pupil to appraise himself. 

3. To help the teacher to study each pupil. 

4. To enable home and school to work together in help- 
ing the pupil. 

5. To develop an enlightened public interest in educa- 


tion. 

The scope and content of reports to parents include that: 

1. All phases of the pupil’s development be reported 
including 

(a) the intellectual, (b) the physical, and (c) the 
social. 

3. Three elements should be recognized and kept distinct, 
so far as possible: (a) the native ability of the pupil, 
(b) his present achievement, and (c) his growth in 
achievement, including his rate of progress. 

4. Advice should be given for the assistance of pupils 

who are making unsatisfactory progress. 

School attendance should be reported. 

Special abilities and interests should be called to the 

attention of parents. 

7. Reports should be so clearly worded that parents and 
pupils cannot misunderstand them. 

8. Special reports, in addition to scheduled reports, should 
be sent whenever conditions arise, such as unsatisfactory 
work by a pupil, which makes a special report desirable. 

The circular is also especially valuable as twenty-eight 
report cards are reproduced, in whole or in part, and five 
additional forms are shown which illustrate further other 
aspects of reporting to parents. A table of analysis shows 
the distinctive features of the report forms that are repro- 
duced. 

Informationa! report cards have been used in progressive 
schools for 25 years or more, either to supplement or actually 
tu replace reports of marks. Such reports include observa- 
tion about the learner, his habits, character traits, etc. In 
the early stages of development the qualities were listed on 
a card or in a booklet and some indication was made as to 
how the pupil was rated for each of the qualities listed. 
Often this consisted of placing a check mark in one of 
three columns indicating high, low, or average rating. 


The Personal Letter 


More recently some schools have been experimenting with 
the informal letter as a device for reporting pupil progress. 
These informal letters may be divided into three types: 
first, those written primarily as a group project in the class 
in which group information is included and plays a large 
part; second, those written by the individual pupil supple- 
mented with a postscript by the teacher or principal; and 
third, those written entirely by the teacher or principal. A 
number of cities are experimenting with these letters. The 
preparation of such letters requires real professional skill. 
They require an understanding of child nature in general, 
and a body of recorded information for each individual 
child. 

During an experiment in Salt Lake City the report given 
each child contained no mark indicating scholarship rank, 
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but only attendance and citizenship records. In determining 
a pupil’s progress a clean card indicated satisfaction. Lack 
of satisfactory progress in any subject was indicated by a 
check mark; improvement was indicated by a plus sign. 
The plan was looked upon with favor by principals, teachers, 
and parents. 


Conclusion 


Many of these plans just reviewed and many that have 
not been mentioned are worthy of more study and experi- 
mentation. It is possible that the most satisfactory system 
of marking will not be one system, but two; one to satisfy 
the administrative purposes of the school, and one to satisfy 
the pedagogical purposes involved. This one thing seems 
to be certain, the marking and reporting systems of most 
schools are inadequate to serve modern educational ob- 
jectives, and new ones have yet to be scientifically determined 
so that the pupils, the parents, and the school may all be 
benefited to the highest degree. 
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Pennsylvania Winners in Scholastic’s 
14th Annual Awards 


A. 10,000 pieces of student work in the arts and 
crafts were submitted this year from all parts of the 
country to the 14th Annual Scholastic Awards. Some 5,000 
were eliminated by a preliminary jury. A final jury chose 
about 700 to appear in the 11th Annual Exhibit of High 
School Creative Work in the Arts and Crafts, which was 
open in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh from May 2-22. 

Many Pennsylvania students are among those whose work 
receives public recognition, cash prizes, and scholarships in 
this year’s Scholastic Awards. Four of the 19 coveted 
scholarships to America’s best Art Schools—distributed to 
students who show unusual ability and versatility—will go 
to Pennsylvania students. 

Over and above the prizes listed in the following roll- 
call of Pennsylvania winners, there are many students from 
all parts of the State who were awarded Honorable Mention 
and whose work will be open to the public in the National 
High School Exhibit. Pennsylvania can claim several first 
prize-winners, a very good showing in almost every division 
of the Awards, and a very large part of the exhibit this year. 


Art Division 


The art scholarships were won by Anna May Bower of 
Dormont High School and Victor R. Fullman of Latrobe 
High School to Cleveland School of Art; Peter Lupori of 
Dormont High School to Carnegie Institute of Technology ; 
James Yoko of Aliquippa High School to Dayton Art In- 
stitute. Peter Lupori also won 4th prize of $4 in the sculp- 
ture awards. 

John J. Cululi of Vocational High School, Bethlehem, 
won second prize, $15, in the engineering and architectural 
drawing awards. In the ceramics division Robert Engle of 
Hershey Industrial School won third prize of $10. Alphonse 
Sirauskas of Frankford High School, Philadelphia, won 
three prizes: first, $25, in oil awards, second, $15, in the 
Spencerian pen awards, and a Strathmore supplementary 
award of $10. 

Lloyd Gerster of Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, won 
first prize of $25 in metal crafts. Of Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, Harry Stoiber won first prize of $50 in 
grocery package design; Henry Przekop, second prize of 
$25 in the same division; and Charles Ley, second prize, 
$25, in the confectionery package division. Frank Broder 
of Senior High School, Reading, won $25, first prize, in the 
Higgins Mechanical drawing awards. 

Two pupils of the Winchester-Thurston School, Pitts- 
burgh, won prizes in the plastic wood modeling: Frances 
Beverley McFadden, first, $25, and Mary Cooper, third, 
$10. Fred Reutenaurer of South Hills High School, Pitts- 
burgh, won second prize, $15, in the metal-craft division 
(jewelry) ; and Clarence Copeland of the same school won 
second prize of $15 in sculpture. 


Literary Division 

Anthony F. C. Wallace of Annville High School wrote 
a short story which won second prize of $25. Betty Jo 
Patterson of Senior High School, Vandergrift, won first 
prize, a Royal typewriter, in the editorial division. 


Music Division 


Joseph Groer of Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, won 
first prize of $25, and Adelaide Schliecher of Wilkinsburg 
High School won second prize, $10, for composition for 
solo instrument. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





New York Convention of NEA 


S plans for the 76th annual convention of the National 
Education Association in New York City, June 26-30, 

become definite, we are pleased to summarize and supple- 

ment announcements in our April issue, p. 259, and our 

May issue, p. 293, as follows: 

Theme—World Citizenship 

Registration Headquarters—Hotel Pennsylvania beginning 
Saturday morning, June 25 

V es pers—4:30 p. m. Sunday 

First General Session—9:00 a. m. Monday 

State Meetings—12:00 noon Monday. Delegates will meet 
in hotel headquarters to elect one member to the fol- 
lowing committees: Credentials, Resolutions, Necrology 

Life Membership Dinner—5:00 p. m. President Caroline S. 
Woodruff, presiding. Hotel Astor 

Representative Assembly—Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day forenoons, paralleled by general sessions 

Voting for Officers—Voting for President, eleven Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, and seventeen State NEA Di- 
rectors will take place on Wednesday, June 29. The 
polls will be open from 8:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m. 

Group Meetings—5O Departments and Allied Organiza- 
tions, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday afternoons 

Evening Sessions—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday nights, 
addresses by national leaders 

International Program—Thursday afteinoon at the World’s 
Fair Grounds. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt will preside 

Recreation—Sight-seeing, arranged by New York City 
school people 


Post-Convention Tour 

The symbol of peace and brotherhood, ‘Eternal Light 
Peace Memorial,” which will be dedicated on Gettysburg 
battlefield July 3, by President Roosevelt, will be an appro- 
priate objective for visits by convention delegates. On the 
afternoon of July 4, the U. S. Army will present unique 
army maneuvers staged to music. In the evening gigantic 
pyrotechnic displays will be featured. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters and Lunch 

Pennsylvania State Headquarters will be Room 346, Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, 7th Avenue and 32nd Street, but the Penn- 
sylvania delegation will room at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel, just opposite the Pennsylvania. The All-Pennsyl- 
vania Lunch will be held Monday, June 27, at 12:00 o'clock 
noon in the Florentine Room of the Governor Clinton 
Hotel. All Pennsylvanians are urged to participate in this 
lunch-business meeting of the delegation. Price, $1. 


At Home 

Pennsylvania will be “at home” to all NEA callers, 
Room 346, Pennsylvania Hotel, Sunday p. m. after vespers, 
and Monday and Tuesday p. m. from three to five o'clock. 
President J. Frank Faust has appointed Wilhelmine E. 
Hummel, hostess and the five lady members of the executive 
council assistant hostesses: Mary K. Woods, Erie; Clara E. 
Cockerille, Altoona; Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle; Mrs. 
Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre; and Harriet W. Morgan, 
Pittsburgh. They will serve ice cream and pretzels to those 
who call at Pennsylvania Headquarters. 





Classroom Teachers Dinner 
HE annual dinner of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association will be 
staged Thursday evening, June 30, in the Hotel Commodore. 


Reservations may be made with Solomon Greenfield, 
Stuyvesant High School, 345 East 15th Street, New York 
City. ‘Tickets are $2.50 each. 


Pennsylvania's Candidate for NEA President 
at NYC Convention 


Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, 
was unanimously endorsed for the 
presidency of the NEA by the 
Board of Directors of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association on 
May 15, 1938, and also by the 
Executive Council of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 
on April 9, 1938. Doctor Shaw 
is a big man for a big job. He is 
experienced in legislative work; he 
can originate and carry through 
constructive policies; he has proved 
his ability to lead and to organize; 
he is vigorous, industrious, and 

















REUBEN T. SHAW 
tireless. 


Some of his professional services are: 

Secured action to pay expenses of delegates to national 
conventions, and adoption of the Hare System of Propor- 
tional Representation; revised NEA By-laws and rules, 
and amended the NEA charter; served on numerous com- 
mittees in PSEA and NEA, particularly on Retirement on 
which he worked out his Ph. D. thesis: The Adequacy and 
Effectiveness of the Pennsylvania Public School Employees’ 
Retirement System; made many addresses; attended the 
biennial conference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Tokyo in 1937. Doctor Shaw is now head 
of the science department of Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia. 

As he is entitled to sabbatical leave, he can devote his 
energies to the duties of the office he seeks. 


American Home Economics Association 


HE thirty-first annual meeting of the American Home 

Economics Association will be held in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, from June 28 to July 1. This professional 
organization, founded in 1908, now has over 12,000 mem- 
bers scattered through 54 affiliated home economics associa- 
tions in the United States, Puerto Rico, and Canada, besides 
about 1,600 affiliated student home economics clubs in 
colleges and high schools. 

Chairmen of local arrangements are Irene McDermott, 
board of education, Pittsburgh; Rosalind M. Jewett, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Grace Godfrey, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. Preparations for the program are in general 
charge of the executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association, Mrs. Katharine McFarland Ansley. 

On Wednesday and Friday evenings there will be general 
sessions open to the public at which certain aspects of the 
central theme, ‘Long Time Planning in Home Economics,”’ 
will be taken up. On Wednesday evening the speakers will 
be Mrs. Kathryn V. Burns, national president, University 
of Illinois, and Frances Zuill, a former president of the 
association, University of Iowa. On Friday there will be a 
panel discussion on home economics in relation to general 
education, of which H. B. Alberty of Ohio State University 
will be the leader. 
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Northeastern Convention District 
EACHERS, principals, superintendents, and other educa- 
tional workers met at the State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, May 6 and 7 at the annual conference of the 
Northeastern Convention District of the PSEA. General 
sessions and department meetings were marked by carefully 
prepared addresses and thoughtful discussions. 

Speakers at the general programs were Charles E. Benson, 
department of educational psychology, New York Uni- 
versity; Florence Hale, editor of The Grade Teacher; J. 
Frank Faust, President of the PSEA; Charles C. Ellis, presi- 
dent of Juniata College, Huntingdon; Joseph F. Noonan, 
president, State Teachers College, Mansfield; and Mrs. Ella 
F. McConnell, Executive Council representative of the con- 
vention district, Wilkes-Barre. The entertainment features 
of the general programs were provided by the college 
orchestra, band, and members of the chorus together with 
winners from the Monroe County Forensic League. 

A very satisfying part of the program was the Friendship 
Dinner held in the college dining hall Friday evening. 
Charles Boeckler, humorist, entertained the group, follow- 
ing which Florence Hale spoke briefly. 

Officers elected were: President, Thomas Francis, super- 
intendent of Lackawanna County schools, Scranton; vice- 
president, C. C. Madeira, superintendent of schools, Sun- 
bury; and secretary, William A. Herr, principal, Harman 
Junior High School, Hazleton. 

At the business meeting, Edwin W. Cruttenden, president 
of the Scranton Local Branch of PSEA, extended an invita- 
tion to the convention to hold its next district meeting in 
Scranton. 


Resolutions 
1. Expressed appreciation to President T. T. Allen, mem- 
bers of his staff, and the citizens of East Stroudsburg for 
their hospitality during the convention 
2. Commended President C. C. Madeira and his execu- 
tive council for the program 
3. Commended Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent, 
for his keen outlook in the interest of education in Penn- 
sylvania and for the program which he has promoted and 
pledged continued cooperation in his efforts to give the youth 
of the State the best educational opportunities possible 
4. Commended the PSEA for providing larger appro- 
ptiations for convention district programs 
5. Pledged cooperation and support to the legislative 
program of the PSEA as outlined in the May issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, particularly 
a. In upholding the basic essentials of the Edmonds 
Act, including increments for teachers in fourth-class 
districts 
b. Keeping inviolate the contractual status of the 
teachers’ retirement system and supporting adequate 
appropriations to maintain its actuarial soundness 
c. In upholding essential features of the tenure act 
d. In supporting legislation which will give similar 
protection to superintendents, faculties of State Teach- 
ers Colleges, State-owned educational institutions, and 
the professional staff of the Department of Public In- 
struction 
6. Urged the passage of United States Senate Bill 419 
which provides for greater Federal aid for education 
7. Commended officers and members of the convention 
district whose efforts and foresight brought about the re- 
organization of the district through the adoption of a new 
constitution providing for a house of delegates to conduct 
the business of the organization. 
S. A. Pelton, Wilkes-Barre Kimber C. Custer, Bloomsburg 
A. Lester Crapser, East Frank J. Dennis, Wilkes-Barre 
Stroudsburg, Chairman. 


June, 1938 


Northeastern District President 
Thomas Francis, superintendent 





] of Lackawanna County schools, 
was elected president of the North- 
eastern Convention District of the 
PSEA at the May meeting held at 
East Stroudsburg. 

Mr. Francis is a resident of 
Scranton. He is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, holds a B.S. degree from 
Pennsylvania State College, A.M. 
degree from Teachers College, 












Columbia University, and last year 
was awarded a professional diplo- 
ma as superintendent of schools by 











THOMAS FRANCIS 
Columbia University. 

From 1908 to 1913 Mr. Francis served as the ptincipal 
of high schools in Northumberland County at Turbotville 
and Delaware Township. From 1913 to 1926 he served 
as principal of the John James Audubon School, and was 
supervisor of evening schools in the City of Scranton. He 
has served as County Superintendent of Schools since 1926. 

Mr. Francis has been identified with the PSEA as presi- 
dent of the Graded School Department—1918, president 
of the Supervising Principals Department—1925, and presi- 
dent of the Scranton Branch—1923. 


National Council for Social Studies 

HE annual convention of the National Council for the 

Social Studies will be held in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on the Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving Day, November 25 and 26. A program of meetings 
covering a general session, five small luncheons, three after- 
noon sectional meetings, a dinner and addresses on Friday, 
and sectional meetings followed by a luncheon and addresses 
on Saturday, is being planned. The session will be of inter- 
est to social studies teachers of all grades, from elementary 
school to the university, and to school people in general. 

The local committee of arrangements includes the fol- 
lowing: Arthur G. Henry, Dormont High School, Dormont; 
Eulalia Schramm, Carrick High School, Pittsburgh; R. O. 
Hughes, Department of Curriculum Study, Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools; P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh; F. F. 
Holbrook, Western Pennsylvania Historical Society; Brother 
Azarias, Central Catholic High School; C. W. Peters, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Allegheny County; S. E. Slick, 
Crafton High School; Anne H. Bowes, Peabody High 
School; George Hart, Bridgeville; John W. Patton, Perry 
High School; Demass Barnes, Shadyside Academy; and Cora 
F. Letters, Friendship School. 


College Publicists to Convene at Pitt 
EMBERS of the American College Publicity Associa- 
tion will hold their annual convention in Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, June 23-25, according to John P. 
DeCamp, University of Cincinnati, national president. 
The organization, composed of 350 news bureau directors 
of colleges and universities in every state, will hear speakers 
from Life, The American Institute of Public Opinion, 
Crossley Radio Survey, advertising agencies, publicity 
organizations, and newspapers. 
A pre-convention get-acquainted party will be held in 
the hotel Wednesday evening, June 22. 
Robert X. Graham, University of Pittsburgh news bureau 
director and national editor of the association’s monthly 
magazine, will be convention secretary. 
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Punxsutawney Superintendent Retires 


Frank S. Jackson will retire at 
the close of the present school year 
after 30 years’ service as superin- 
tendent of the Punxsutawney pub- 
lic schools. A native of Tioga 
County, Mr. Jackson received his 
early education in the rural schools, 
was graduated from State Normal 
School, Mansfield, and later from 
Grove City College. In later years 
he pursued post-graduate work at 
Columbia University. His experi- 
ence as an educator began as a 
Sak 5 titans teacher in rural schools, followed 

; “by mine years as principal of 
borough schools. At the end of that period he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Punxsutawney schools, an office 
which he has filled with characteristic ability, conscientious- 
ness, and efficiency. 

At numerous times Mr. Jackson has been a lecturer and 
instructor in education for State Teachers Colleges at 
Indiana and Clarion, and extension instructor for Pennsyl- 
vania State College. He has frequently contributed to 
various educational publications, including PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, Journal of Education, Ohio Educational 
Monthly, and others. He is past president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the PSEA. 

The progressive attitude of the superintendent can best 
be illustrated by the early date in which many school prac- 
tices were introduced at Punxsutawney; all school record 
cards have been indexed since 1909, commercial work 
offered in high school since 1912, art course in grades and 
high school introduced in 1912, industrial and domestic 
atts offered in 1914, medical inspection since 1910, and a 
full-time service of a school nurse since 1909. A building 
program has just been completed with the erection of a 
new high school plant, modern in every detail. 

















Teaching Unit on Healthful Home Living 

A school program entitled: Christmas in the Home, a 
teaching unit on healthful home living, is being made avail- 
able by the Tuberculosis Societies in connection with the 
1938 Christmas Seal sale. It was prepared by Ruth M. 
Strang, associate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Grace Reeves, The Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College. 

The basic subject matter in the unit includes “Glimpses 
of Home Living Years Ago” and ‘Essentials of a Happy 
Home Today.” Activities suggested are ‘Getting Ready for 
Christmas,” “Just Before Christmas,” ‘Christmas Day’’ and 
“Christmas Week.” 

Besides the schools, the unit will be of interest to home 
economic divisions and home economic agents, and com- 
munity organizations interested in safety—Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Upper Darby Jr. H. S. Celebrates 
Music Week 


As their contribution to the celebration of National Music 
Week, the several glee clubs of Upper Darby Junior High 
presented a program of sacred songs, negro spirituals, and 
excerpts from Herbert’s light operas in connection with 
their annual spring cantata, ‘The Mound Builders,” in the 
school auditorium, May 6. 

Guest artists who assisted the chorus, numbering three 
hundred voices, were Florence Kirk, soprano; Bernice C. 
Keppel, contralto; Charles R. Smith, baritone. 
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Aliquippa Teacher Receives Award for Art 
Leadership ; 


Joseph F. Marchetti, head of the 
art department of the Aliquippa 
public schools, was the first re- 
cipient of the Silver Award for 
outstanding work in art education 
presented by the Eastern Arts Con- 
vention. Presentation of this award 
was made for the first time at the 
annual convention in Boston. The 
recipient is chosen by a widely cir- 
culated questionnaire followed by 
personal investigation of the lead- 
ing candidates nominated. Leader- 
ship, original methods, and _suc- 
cessful results in art teaching are 
the basis upon which the award is granted. 

_ Mr. Marchetti has been teaching and supervising art 
in the schools of Aliquippa for the past 12 years. He pre- 
pared for his work at the State Teachers College, Edinboro; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
and Pennsylvania State College. j 

At the Eastern Arts Convention in Boston, April 6-9 
Mr. Marchetti entertained the audience with a description 
of his work as a whole and followed with a motion picture 
depicting specific methods of art instruction in developing 
the subject of sculpture. 
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Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
State Honors—Eleventh Annual Contest 


Grove City, April 29 and 30, 1938 


FORENSIC HONOR 
Debate—Masontown H. S. (SW) ‘aie 
Original Oration—Edgar Emery, Norristown H. S. (SE) 
Declamation—Margaret Kirby, California H. S. ) 
Shakespeare Reading—George Harvey, Grove City H. S. (NW) 
Poetry Reading—Dulcy Weiss, Norristown H. S. (SE) 
Ex Tempore Speaking—Robert Noll, Selinsgrove H. S. (C) 
MUSIC HONORS 
Bands, Class A—Sharon H. S. (NW) 
Bands, Class B—Montrose H. S. (NE) 
Bands, Class C—Boiling Springs H. S. (S) 
Orchestras, Class A—Oil City Senior H. S. (NW) 
Orchestras, Class B—Bellevue H. S. (SW) 
Orchestras, Class C—Brockway H. S. (W) 
String Quartets—McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Piano Trios—McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Woodwind Quintets—Grove City H. S. (NW) 
Brass Sextets—Sharon H. S. (NW) 
3-5 Instruments—Clairton H. S. (SW) 
6-12 Instruments—Clairton H. S. (SW) 
Piano Solos—Edward McGill, Connellsville H. S. (SW) 
Drum Solos—Harvey Gray, Crafton H. S. (SW) 
Cornet Solo—Jack Reyer, Sharon H. S. (NW) 
Trombone Solos—Elwood Olver, Berlin Township H. S. (NE) 
French Horn Solos—Harland Fisher, Zelienople H. S. (NW) 
Baritone Horn Solos—Joseph Stutzman, Tremont H. S. (E) 
Tuba Solos—George Soete, Honesdale H. S. (NE) 
Flute Solos—Dawn Gray, Monaca H. S. (SW) 
Oboe Solos—Lewis Danfelt, Waynesboro H. S. (S) 
Bassoon Solos—Edgar Kirk, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg (S) 
Clarinet Solos—Ben Husted, Wellsboro H. S. (NC) 
Violin Solos—John Golz, Chambersburg H. S. (S) 
Viola Solos—Florence Halstead, California H. S. (SW) 
Violincello Solos—Eva Doba, McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Double Bass Solos—Robert McCaughan, McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Saxophone Solos—Allen Obre, Hooversville H. e (SW) 
Girls’ Choruses, Class A—Grove City H. S. (NW) 
Girls’ Choruses, Class B—Crafton H. S. (SW) 
Girls’ Choruses, Class C—Dale Boro H. S. (C) 
Boys’ Choruses, Class A—Grove City H. S. (NW) 
Boys’ Choruses, Class B—Crafton H. S. (SW) 
Boys’ Choruses, Class C—Dale Boro H. S. (C) 
Mixed Choruses, Class A—Meadville H. S. (NW) 
Mixed Choruses, Class B—Bellevue H. S. (SW) 
Mixed Choruses, Class C—-Dale Boro H. S. (C) 
Boys’ Quartets—DuBois H. S. (C) 
Mixed Quartets—Dale Boro H. S. (C) 
Girls’ Trios—Coatesville H. S. (SE) 
Girls’ Ensembles—Grove City H. S. (NW) 
Mixed Double Quartets—Clairton H. S. (SW) 
Mixed Ensembles—Crafton H. S. (SW) . 
Soprano Solos—Pauline Whitaker, Manheim Twp. H. S., Neffsville (S) 
Alto Solos—Audrey Griffith, Mansfield H. S. (NC) 
Tenor Solos—Joe Validzich, Farrell H. S. (NW) 
Baritone Solos—Lane Webster, Wellsboro H. S. (NC) 
HONORS AWARD 
First: Dale Boro H. S.—Second: Greenville H. S. 
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Superintendents’ Conference, Pennsylvania 


State College, July 26, 27 and 28 


HE 1938 Pennsylvania State College Superintendents’ 

Conference, July 26-28, will concern itself mainly with 
problems connected with elementary education. The edu- 
cational offerings of the elementary school will be dis- 
cussed by Sidney B. Hall, superintendent, Public Instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. During the last few 
years, Virginia has been investigating, experimenting, and 
introducing new materials of the course of study. Dr. Hall 
will, in four addresses, give the results of experience in this 
connection. The subjects for his talks are: ‘The Evolving 
Elementary School Curriculum,” “Preparing Educators for 
the New Curriculum,” “Preparing the Community for the 
New Curriculum,” and ‘Experience, Results, and Evalua- 
tion.” 

Certain problems in remedial reading will be handled 
by E. A. Betts, research professor in elementary education, 
Pennsylvania State College, and Helen E. Donnelly, teacher 
of remedial reading, Brookline, Mass., public schools. M. 
R. Trabue will speak on certain phases of English teaching. 
Other speakers will present discussions on health education, 
newer phases and problems in arithmetic, and individual 
differences. 

Last year so many of the school administrators manifested 
such interest in the school law discussions presented by 
Clarence E. Ackley, Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Pennsylvania, that the Committee has asked 
Dr. Ackley for a return engagement. He will speak on 
the topic: “Problems Connected with the Administration of 
School Laws.” , 

The usual recreational features will be provided. The 
golf tournament, the dinner, and a Shakespearian play with 
Broadway players as guest actors have been placed on the 
program. 


Adult Education at STC, Shippensburg 


Y authority of the State Council of Education and the 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the State 
Teachers College at Shippensburg has established a new 
curriculum in adult education. This curriculum four years 
in length leading to the baccalaureate degree is designed to 
provide specific teacher preparation in the field of adult 
education and give to this rapidly developing field better 
prepared teachers than have been heretofore generally avail- 
able. 

The peculiar need for teachers especially educated in this 
rapidly expanding field has been felt for a long time. Al- 
though large numbers of people with sincere leadership are 
learning in part how to adjust themselves for a productive, 
serviceable, and satisfactory life, the provision of more com- 
petent teachers specifically adjusted to this service will reach 
greater numbers of people and improve the quality of their 
achievement. 

Because this is pioneer work the whole program is an 
experiment and must be flexible enough for adjustment 
through experience. The curriculum is divided into four 
parts, as follows: 

1. Two years of basic cultural education similar to the 
curriculum for the first two years in the State Teachers 
Colleges 

2. Required courses in the third and fourth year, total- 
ing 23 semester hours. Four of these courses, Psychology of 
Adult Learning, Philosophy of Adult Education, Techniques 
of Leadership in Adult Education, and Community Relation- 
ships are peculiar to the adult curriculum. In these courses 
the methods and procedures will be demonstrations of the 
application of the principles of adult education. The in- 
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terest of group members will determine points of emphasis 
in each course 

3. A semester of actual work with adult groups 

4. Courses elected with faculty advice that lead to 
proficiency in one or two of the following fields: personal 
finance, rural life, adjustment service and guidance, home 
making, health and safety, citizenship, leisure time activities, 
workers education, and parent education or education for 
family living. 

This curriculum in adult education is designed primarily 
for two groups: 

1. Persons prepared to spend four years in college 

2. Teachers in service and others with post high school 
education who are serving in other fields who are interested 
in preparing for this new field of educational service and 
for whom considerable advanced studying can be granted 
on the standard curriculum just described 

College students majoring in other fields and _ public 
school teachers who wish to work with adults can elect, 
with the advice of the faculty, professional courses in the 
adult field. Public school teachers who recognize the im- 
portance of the parent-pupil-teacher relationship and the 
implications of community life for school work will also 
wish to extend their professional education by pursuing 
certain of these courses without necessarily changing their 
field of service. 


National League of Teachers’ Associations 


League College at Rutgers University—1938 

T historic Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
PD vas, the National League of Teachers’ Associations 
will sponsor its thirteenth session of League College, July 
4-15. League College is a course in teacher welfare and 
teacher organization problems. It is a “‘study-your-own- 
problems” course on a national scale. This year the course, 
which carries two hours credit, will be conducted under the 
general subject “The Teacher as a Community Leader.” 
The cost will be approximately $40, which includes tuition 
for two courses, room, and board. 

Constituent associations of the League pay annual dues 
of ten cents for each active member up to five hundred, and 
five cents for each member thereafter, basing computation 
upon previous year’s en list. The maximum dues 
collected from any association do not exceed one hundred 
dollars. 

Further information may be obtained from Mabel Stude- 
baker, Secretary of the National League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, 426 East 10th Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Activity Program Course at STC, Millersville 


HE State Teachers College at Millersville offered the 

pioneer course in the activity program in 1934 for the 
awakening of deeper understanding and appreciations of 
life in teachers and to train them to <—— children for 
better living. This course will be offered again this sum- 
mer, June 20-30, affording teachers who are eager to en- 
rich their own living and the lives of the children under 
their influence an opportunity to secure the content and to 
develop the cultural skills which will result in the growth 
of a well rounded personality. 

Two courses are offered, one meeting the needs of the 
primary teachers, the other meeting the needs of the upper 
elementary. The work is adjusted to meet the needs of 
all elementary teachers including rural teachers. Each 
course carries three points of credit. 

For further information write Daisy E. Hoffmeier, grade 
supervisor in the school of practice, STC, Millersville. 
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The Newly-Elected Superintendents 


COUNTY 


Warren County Elects 
H. L. Blair 


H. L. Blair, who since 1915 has served as 
assistant county superintendent with the ex- 
ception of 21 months during the World War, 
was elected county superintendent of Warren 
County. Mr. Blair succeeds C. S. Knapp, 
who is retiring after 30 years in that position, 

Mr. Blair was born in Clarendon and received 
his early training in the elementary and high 
schools there. He graduated from the State 
Teachers —. Edinboro, in 1911 and from 
then to 1931 attended summer schools in 
various Pennsylvania colleges. He has a 
master of education degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

In 1912 Mr. Blair was elected assistant 
principal of Clarendon High School. He held 
this position until 1915 when he was made 
assistant superintendent. 


Fayette County Elects 
Harry J. Brownfield 


Harry J. Brownfield, vice-principal and 
teacher of commercial subjects in Georges 
Township High School, was chosen to lead the 
schools of Fayette County. Mr. Brownfield 
has been a member of the State Legislature for 
three terms, and was chairman of the House 
Committee on Education in 1935 and in 1937. 

Superintendent-elect Brownfield is a native of 
Fayette County. He is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, and of the 
University of Pittsburgh. His teaching ex- 
perience includes 18 terms in elementary and 
high schools of the county. 


Superintendent of Clarion 
County 


B. M. Davis, elected superintendent of the 
Clarion County schools, is a native of the 
county. He taught in the rural, graded, and 
high schools there for a number of years be- 
fore he became assistant county superintendent 
in 1920. 

Mr. Davis is a_ graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Clarion, and has received 
both his B. S. and M. Ed. degrees from the 
University of Pittsburgh where he has done 
additional work. 


D. C. Longanecker Promoted 
in Greene County 


Greene County elected its assistant superin- 
tendent for the past 12 years, D. C. Longa- 
necker, to become county superintendent on 
July 1, 1938. The superintendent-elect was 
nominated for the position by G. F. Bell of 
Cumberland Township, in which Mr. Longa- 
necker received his common and high school 
education and where he later taught in high 
school and served as its principal. Mr. Longa- 
necker is a graduate of Allegheny College 
and has an M, A. from Waynesburg College. 
He is a candidate for a doctor’s degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Superintendent of Sullivan 
County 


John M. Lumley, Jr., supervising principal 
of Dushore public schools, was elected super- 
intendent of Sullivan County schools at the 
recent election. He is a graduate of Muhlen- 
berg College and is working for his master’s 
degree at Pennsylvania State College. He has 
been located at Dushore since 1930. 


Mercer County Elects 
W. M. Pollard 


W. M. Pollard, who has served as assistant 
superintendent of Mercer County schools for 
many years, was elected superintendent to 
succeed W. M. Johnston. 


Erie County Superintendent 


Willis E. Pratt, who has served as the as- 
sistant superintendent of the Erie County 
schools for the past eight years, has been ad- 
vanced to the superintendency. Mr. Pratt, who 
is a graduate of Allegheny College, earned 
his master of arts degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh and is now working on his doctor’s 
degree. 

Mr. Pratt is at present serving as presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Convention District 
of the PSEA. 


Washington County 
Superintendent 


J. L. Roberts of North Charleroi was elected 
superintendent of Washington County schools 
after serving 16 years as assistant county 
superintendent. Previous to entering the 
county superintendent’s office he was a rural 
5g, a grade teacher, and principal. 

Roberts attended Valparaiso University, 
and gptiny seo from the State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


York County Elects 


Harvey E, Swartz, the supervising principal 
of Spring Garden schools, has been elected 
superintendent of the York County schools. 
Mr. Swartz is a native of Dover Township, 
York County, and is now a resident of North 
York borough. He is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College, Millersville, and 
Franklin and Marshall Coliege. His graduate 
work has been done at the latter school and at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Swartz’ twenty-three years of experience 
cover teaching in grades one to twelve; he has 
taught in a rural school, a high school and 
has been high school principal, a supervising 
principal, and an assistant county superin- 
tendent. 


Fulton County Superintendent 


Harold C. Welsh, recently elected super- 
intendent of Fulton County schools, has served 
since 1927 as supervising principal of McCon- 
nellsburg a Prior to that time his 
professional erience included: teacher in 
the rural pio, of Franklin County, teacher 
in the high pel at California, and teacher 
in McConnellsburg High School. 

Mr. Welsh received his elementary and 
high school education in the schools of Peters 
Township, Franklin County, and graduated 
from the Normal School at Shippensburg in 
the class of 1917. He received his B. S. 
degree from Gettysburg College in the class 
of 1927 and will get his master’s degree during 
the summer of 1938 from Pennsylvania State 
College. 
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Hanover Advances R. A. 
Bagshaw 


Hanover promoted R. A. Bagshaw, the 
principal of its Junior High School, to the 
superintendency at a _ recent election. Mr. 
Bagshaw, a graduate of Juniata College with 
an M. A. from Columbia University, has had 
the following public school work: one year in 
rural elementary work, five years as teacher in 
Hollidaysburg High School, and four years as 
principal of the Hanover Junior High School. 


Sunbury’s Superintendent 


Ira S. Brinser, newly-elected superintendent 
of schools of the City of Sunbury, goes to that 
position from the supervising principalship of 
the Nether Providence Township Schools at 
Wallingford, where he has served for the 
last four years. Mr. Brinser’s experience has 
been in the rural schools of Dauphin County ; 
high school work in Marysville and East 
Drumore Township; superintendent of schools 
at Lewes, Delaware, and at Newark, Dela- 
ware. While in Delaware, he served as 
president of the Delaware State Education 
Association. 


Mr. Brinser is a graduate of the State 


Normal School, Millersville, Franklin and 
Marshall College (A.B), and Harvard Uni- 
versity (Ed.M.). He has also had further 


work at Harvard University, Columbia Unt- 
versity, and the University of Pennsylvania. 


Stroudsburg Changes to 
Superintendency 


When Stroudsburg changed from a supervis- 
ing principal to a superintendent during the 
recent elections, the former supervising prin- 
cipal became the superintendent. Robert 
Brown, the superintendent, is a graduate of 
Stroudsburg High School, of the State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, and of Lafayette 
College. He has taken postgraduate work at 
Columbia and New York Universities. All of 
his teaching experience has been in Strouds- 
burg. 


Superintendent for Rostraver 
Twp. 


Ernest Frank Carter, recently elected super- 
intendent of the Rostraver Township schools, 
has served the schools of this township for 
eleven years as teacher, coach, and junior 
high school principal. "Other experience in- 
cludes teaching positions in ashington 
Township, Fayette County; French Creek 
Township and Sandy Lake Borough, Mercer 
County. 

Mr. Carter’s elementary and high school 
education was obtained in the public schools 
of Washington County. He received his 
degree from the State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, in 1933, and took his graduate work 
at the University of Pittsburgh where he re- 
ceived a Master of Arts degree in 1937. 


Superintendent at Connellsville 


W. G. Davis, who was elected superin- 
tendent of the Connellsville public schools, 
is a native of Easton. After graduation from 
the high school and the Easton Academy, 
Mr. Davis entered Lafayette College in the 
fall of 1904. He graduated from Lafayette 
in 1908 and received his A. M. from Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1932. 

Mr. Davis’ professional experience is as fol- 
lows: Tome School, Port Deposit, Maryland, 
a 09; Bangor High School teacher, 1909- 

Johnstown High School teacher and as- 
sistat principal, 1913-20; Connellsville High 
School principal, 1920- 28; Hazleton Senior 
High schuct principal, 1928- 38. 
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Punxsutawney’s 
Superintendent 


James T. Downie has been elected to {fill 
the vacancy created by the retirement of 
F. S. Jackson as superintendent of the 
Punxsutawney schools. Mr. Downie brings 
to his new work both ability and experience 
in administration and supervision. He has 
been principal of the Punxsutawney High 
School for the past three years, coming to 
Punxsutawney from Brockway where he served 
as supervising principal for eight years. Prior 
to that time he was principal at Eldred 
Township, Jefferson County, for two years 
and science instructor in the New Kensington 
High School for two years. 

Mr. Downie received his early education 
in Seattle, Washington, and Tarentum, Pa. 
He is a graduate of Muskingum College with 
an A.B. degree, and did graduate work at the 
University of Pittsburgh, receiving his 
master’s degree in 1934. 


Hazle Twp. Superintendent 


The Hazle Township school board, Hazle- 
ton, unanimously elected Joseph D. Gallagher, 
principal of the Japan-Jeddo school, as 
superintendent to succeed M. Garrette, 
who retires this year after 48 years of service 
in Pennsylvania schools. 

Mr. Gallagher, who has been an elemen- 
tary and junior high school principal in 
Hazle Township for the past ten years, is a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He became certified for public school teach- 
ing at the school of education, Temple Uni- 
versity, and did his interne teaching at 
Central High School, Philadelphia. He re- 
ceived his degree of master of arts in school 
administration and _ supervision from the 
school of education, New York University. 


Altoona’s Choice 


Levi Gilbert, principal of the Senior High 
School of Altoona for the past eight years, was 
elected superintendent to succeed Robert E. 
Laramy, who retires after 16 years of service. 

Dr. Gilbert has risen to the superintendent’s 
position through a varied teaching experience. 
He began teaching when he was 16 years of 
age in the country school he had attended, 
Pennsville, Fayette County. After five years of 
teaching in rural schools he went to the State 
Normal School at Shippensburg and graduated 
in 1917. He later earned his B. S. at Franklin 
and Marshall College, his master’s degree at 
University of Pennsylvania, and his doctor of 
education at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Superintendent Gilbert taught in Biglerville, 
Mount Union High School, and the Normal 
School at Shippensburg. He was principal of 
Lansdowne High School before going to Al- 
toona as high school principal. 


Duquesne’s Superintendent 


F. C. Gillespie was elected to fill the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools in Duquesne. 
Mr. Gillespie has been at Duquesne since 1912. 
He came as a teacher, but was promoted to 
the principalship of the high school in 1920. 
He taught before 1912 in Mount Pleasant High 
School. 

Mr. Gillespie was born in Mingo Junction, 
Ohio. He moved to Duquesne in 1901 and 
graduated from its high school in 1907. He 
attended the University of Pittsburgh, the 
University of Wisconsin, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Monessen’s Superintendent 


John <A. Goetz, superintendent-elect in 
Monessen, received a part of his education in 
schools abroad. He spent his early school days 
in Dayton, Ohio, and later attended the Uni- 
versity of Dayton from which he graduated in 
1915. He then attended the University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland, from which he received 
the S. T. B. degree in 1923 and his Ph. D., in 
1925. 

His experience has also been varied. He 
taught in grade and high school in Dayton and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich.; he was 
director of studies, University of Dayton 
Normal School, 1920-22; professor of educa- 
tion and sociology in Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati, 1927-28; professor of education in 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 1928-35; and 
supervising principal of South Fayette Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, 1935-38. 


Yeadon Elects R. H. Koch 


Raymond H. Koch, superintendent-elect at 
Yeadon, is a native of Palmyra where he at- 
tended the public schools and high school. He 
is a graduate of Lebanon Valley College and 
has his M. A. degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. During the school year 1934-35 he 
was registered as a full-time graduate student 
at the University of Pennsylvania where he 
completed all the requirements for the doctor 
of philosophy degree except his thesis. é 

Mr. Koch served as teacher and athletic 
director in the schools of Sewickley Township, 
Westmoreland County, 1928-31, and as high 
school principal, 1931-34. Since 1935 he 
served the Yeadon High School as principal. 
He was acting as superintendent when he was 
elected superintendent by a unanimous vote 
April 12. 


H. S. Principal Becomes 


Superintendent 


John H. Linton, the high school principal in 
Titusville, was elected superintendent to suc- 
ceed G. A. Stetson. Mr. Linton had been 
principal there for four years. Previous to 
that time he had been high school principal 
in Follansbee, West Virginia, and taught in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, High School for three years. 

Mr. Linton is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and holds an M. A. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He is enrolled at the 
University of Pittsburgh as a candidate for 
his doctorate. 


Canonsburg’s Superintendent 


C. A. Mathewson, principal of Canons- 
burg High School since 1929, was unanimously 
elected superintendent of the Canonsburg 
schools. He succeeds F. W. McVay, who 
served as head of the schools there for the 
past 36 years, and who retires July 1 of this 
year. 


Indiana’s Superintendent 


E. C. Perry, principal of the Junior High 
School at Pottstown since 1928, has_ been 
elected superintendent of schools of Indiana. 
Mr. Perry has previously served as principal 
of the Junior High School in Franklin 
borough, Cambria County; supervising prin- 
cipal of the Neffsville Junior High and ele- 
mentary school, and as teacher in West Lam- 
peter Vocational High School, Lancaster 
County. 

Mr. Perry is a graduate of the South 
Philadelphia High School and of Pennsylvania 
State College. He earned his master’s degree 
in education at the University of Pennsylvania 
where he is now working for his doctor's 
degree. 


DuBois Continues H. E. Reisgen 


H. E. Reisgen, who has been acting super- 
intendent of DuBois schools since Raymond 
W. Robinson was appointed to a position in 
the Department of Public Instruction in 1937, 
has been elected superintendent. Mr. Reisgen, 
a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, was 
supervising principal of Mill Hall for two 
years, of Freeport for eight years, and of 
Downingtown for one year before going to 
DuBois in 1937. 











Superintendent at Waynesboro 


Walter C. Richter, supervising principal 
of the Myerstown public schools since 1935, 
has been elected superintendent of schools of 
Waynesboro, Franklin County. A native ot 
Buftalo, N. Y., he is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College and has done graduate work at 
the University of Michigan. In 1931 he was 
awarded the Nathan Schaeffer Memorial 
Scholarship by the State Council of Educa- 
tion for Graduate Study and also held a 
Research Fellowship at the University of 
Michigan. 

His experience includes teaching in 
Royersford, Montgomery County, Lancaster 
City, and for several years prior to coming 
to Myerstown he was a representative of the 
school business division in the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Newport Twp’s Superintendent 


Andrew E. Rushin is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 
He obtained his Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Pa., in 1928. For eighteen years, Mr. Rushin 
has taught in the Newport Township schools, 
Wanamie, as a grade school teacher, a prin- 
ae of an elementary school, and as a high 
school teacher of social sciences and _ latin. 
Mr. Rushin then obtained his master’s de- 
gree in education at New York University. 
During the 1937-38 school term he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of schools in the New- 
port schooi district and recently was elected 
as this district’s mew superintendent of 
schools. 


Bela B. Smith Goes to Kingston 


Bela B. Smith, superintendent of the Con- 
nellsville schools, has been elected superin- 
tendent for Kingston schools. Mr. Smith is 
a native of Rostraver Township, Westmoreland 
County, where he attended the elementary 
schools. He attended Greensburg Seminary, 
graduated from Lafayette College with the 
bachelor of arts degree and from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh with the master of 
education. 

His professional service includes: elementary 
schools, Rostraver Township; high school 
teacher and athletic coach, Charleroi and 
Connellsville ; high school principal and super- 
intendent of schools in Connellsville. 

Mr. Smith has been a member of the 
legislative committee of PSEA for a number 
of years, and has also served as its chairman. 


Lancaster’s Superintendent 


Harvey A. Smith, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of senior high schools and 
teachers college of Washington, D. C., has 
been elected superintendent of Lancaster city 
i to succeed H. E. Gress who retires in 
uly. 


F. B. Snowden Goes to 


Jeannette 


Foster B. Snowden, supervising principal of 
the East Conemaugh public schools, Cone- 
maugh, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Jeannette. Mr. Snowden was high 
school principal and supervising principal in 
Franklin borough schools from 1915-19, then 
high school principal in East Conemaugh 
from 1919-25 when he became its supervising 
principal and district superintendent. 
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West Chester Elects G. A. 


Stetson 


The superintendent of schools at Titusville, 
G. Arthur Stetson, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Walter A. Philips as superintendent of 
schools at West Chester. Mr. Philips, treas- 
urer of PSEA, retires July 1, 1938. ; 

Mr. Stetson has been in Titusville since 
1919. He came as principal of the high 
school, but was promoted to the superin- 
tendency in 1928. 











G. A. STETSON 





Superintendent of Rankin 
Schools 


D. J. Sullivan of Rankin has been elected 
its superintendent of schools. After graduat- 
ing from high school Mr. Sullivan was _em- 
ployed by the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, now part of the Carnegie Illinois 
Co., for a period of eight years. He then 
did undergradute work at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, the University of Pittsburgh, 
and Duquesne University. His bachelor’s de- 
gree was obtained at Duquesne, and the 
master of arts degree from University of 
Pittsburgh. After teaching five years in the 
Rankin High School, he became principal of 
the elementary schools in 1931, in which 
capacity he serves until he becomes super- 
intendent on July 1. 








D. J. SULLIVAN 





Dunbar Township Elects 
W. E. Tietbohl 


W. E. Tietbohl, superintendent-elect of 
Dunbar Township schools, Leisenring, gradu- 
ated from Gettysburg College and studied in 
the graduate school of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Mr. Tietbohl taught in South Williamsport 
before going to Dunbar Township in 1915. The 
following year he was advanced to the office 
of high school principal. In April he was 
again honored by being elected to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools. 

















W. E. TIETBOHL 


Activities of the Supervising Principal 
(From page 322) 


13. Presentation of state course of study in subjects taught 
14. Teachers’ social relations with pupils 
15. Teachers’ community relations 
16. The marking system 
17. The part the teacher has to play in: 
a. The devotional period 
b. Keeping property attractive 
c. Clubs, parties, meetings 
d. Attendance at school functions 
e. Homerdom period 
f. Assembly periods 
18. Classroom management and discipline. Sending pupils 
to the office. Attitude of the office in regard to. What 
is expected of teachers 
19. Procedure for securing supplies 
20. Supervision—emphasizing the cooperative nature of 
working for the solution of mutual problems 
It is not claimed that this device alone will solve all the 
problems incident to the induction of new teachers, how- 
ever, it is effective and removes the human weakness of 
forgetting the spoken words, and definitely places before the 
teacher, in a form easy of reference, just what is expected 
of her. When the same procedure is used with the pupils, 
through the medium of “Pupil Guidance Sheets,” the re- 
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sults are amazing in respect to the ease with which a new 
principal may get his school going, with a minimum of 
confusion during the first few days of schogl. 

To establish a happy and friendly relationship of mutual 
confidence with his teachers, the guidance bulletin should 
be supplemented by teacher get-togethers. If the super- 
vising principal has a home suitable for entertainment, a 
teacher party at his home can do much toward removing 
restraint. To an equal extent the same type of thing will 
do much toward establishing a relationship of mutual good 
will beween the supervising principal and his board of 
education. 

Properly used, supervisory bulletins can be of extreme 
value. As mentioned, they can greatly assist in the induc- 
tion of new teachers; they may be used to summarize for 
the benefit of teachers some articles which the supervisor 
believes would be effective; they may call attention of 
teachers to pertinent articles and suggest professional read- 
ing programs; they may summarize results of tests; point 
out problems and urge teacher assistance in the solution 
of the problems. The alert supervising principal will not 
neglect this important device for stimulating and directing 
the growth of his teachers. 


Keeping Teachers Happy 


“A person cannot do his best unless he is happy in his 
work.”® This principle ought to be a part of the . basic 
philosophy of every supervising principal. Recognizing 
this, he can do much toward promoting the proper mental 
and emotional state of his teachers. He can place his 
teachers with pupils and groups for which the teacher is 
temperamentally fitted. He can prevent feelings of inferior- 
ity developing, through practicing a policy of encouragement, 
sympathy, and praise. In this connection, Firchlandler 
says,’° “His criticisms must be friendly and sympathetic; 
his suggestions must be constructive; his visits must not be 
merely tolerated, but rather wanted and welcomed. He 
must not let a visit pass without finding evidence of the 
teachers’ effort, initiative, and originality. And finally he 
must praise, praise, praise—provided, of course, there is 
something worth praising.” Teachers should be made to 
feel secure in their position. Often a supervising principal 
can do a lot for his teachers in the way of stimulating 
happy community and school relationships. Sometimes he 
may need to suggest more recreational activities and less 
slavery to the task. 

“Teachers who receive helpful, sympathetic, encouraging, 
friendly, democratic, understanding treatment from their 
supervisors will inevitably extend similar treatment to their 
children.” 

The education profession greatly needs growing teachers; 
teachers who are alert to the recent developments in their 
respective fields, who are happy in trying new techniques 
and new procedures and materials; teachers who are con- 
stantly striving for improvement, who are studying their 
pupils and modifying methods and materials, aims and 
objectives to fit the needs and interests of the pupils. The 
supervising principal has a significant position in this whole 
process. His fundamental reason for being is to plan, 
direct, and promote those activities which will make his 
teachers not merely job holders, but rather real students of 
their calling, inspired leaders, and guides of the children 
in their learning activities. Upon him rests the direct re- 
sponsibility for the qualify of instruction in his school. 
Whether or not it is good is determined by the degree to 
which he is able to stimulate and lead his teachers into 
those activities which are known to promote growth. 


® Firchandler, Alexander, ‘‘Supervision-Teacher Relationship and Mental 
Hygiene.’’ School and Society, 39:832, June 1934. 

10 Op. Cit., p. 833. ; : ; 

11 Firchandler, Alexander, ‘‘Supervisor-Teacher Relationship and Mental 
Hygiene.’’ School and Society, 39:835, June 1934. 
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County Superintendents 


N Pennsylvania there are sixty-six county superintendents. 

During the 1938 election of superintendents, fifty-six 
were returned to their positions and ten new county super- 
intendents were chosen, according to a report from Lester 
K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction. Eight of the 
latter were elected to fill places of men who were not 
candidates for office because of retirement or other cir- 
cumstances. This high proportion indicates a rather definite 
tenure on the part of the county superintendents. 


Retired Superintendents 

Those who retired from office were: N. E. Heeter, Clarion 
County; E. R. Hadlock, Erie County; H. R. Henning, 
Sullivan County; C. S. Knapp, Warren County. Other in- 
cumbents who were not candidates for office were: Kent 
Kelley, Greene County; W. M. Johnston, Mercer County; 
S. V. Kimberland, Washington County; and W. F. Wilson, 
York County. 


Six Assistant County Superintendents Promoted 

Of the ten new county superintendents elected, six were 
advanced from positions of assistant county superintendents. 
Included among these are: Byrd M. Davis, Clarion County ; 
Willis E. Pratt, Erie County; Don C. Longanecker, Greene 
County; W. M. Pollard, Mercer County; Horace L. Biair, 
Warren County; and J. L. Roberts, Washington County. 


Ade Appointees Elected 

Dr. Ade, since September, 1935, has appointed eight 
county superintendents of schools to complete the unexpired 
terms of incumbents who withdrew from service on account 
of retirement or death. Seven of these appointees, all but 
the one in Fulton County, were elected at the 1938 elections 
held throughout the State. 

The superintendents who were thus appointed to fill un- 
expired terms and who were again chosen by their county 
conventions to serve a new term are as follows: Newton 
L. Bartges, Clinton County; Walter G. Clark, Tioga County ; 
Arthur M. Stull, Cambria County; Lester Winger, Indiana 
County; Frank H. Painter, Lycoming County; Ira Y. Baker, 
Adams County; and Amos W. Zerbe, Schuylkill County. 


Four Have Long Records of Service 

Of the sixty-six county superintendents in the State at 
the present time at least four have had thirty or more years 
of tenure in the office. Those who have rendered service 
during such extended periods are: J. Harry Hoffman, Bucks 
County; D. A. Kline, Perry County; George Grim, North- 
ampton County; and William W. Evans, Columbia County. 

Among the sixty-six county superintendents elected or re- 
elected this year, thirty-six received increases in salary rang- 
ing from_$250 to $1500. 


Waal’ 
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Protect Yourself 


from loss of income resulting from illness and 
accident disability. 
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Guarantee Yourself 


an income of $25.00 to $37.50 per week for 
52 weeks during periods of ill health. 











Write for information on our new Teacher’s 
Income Protection Policy at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY CO. 


Lancaster, Pa. 























Pennsylvania Academy of Science 
HE 14th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Science was held on Friday and Saturday, April 15 

and 16, at Bucknell University. About 100 members of 

the Senior Academy and 125 Junior members attended. A 

total of 56 papers was offered which were divided into: 

General Session, Biological Session, and Geologic Session. 

At the annual dinner on Friday night, George H. Ashley 

delivered the presidential address “How Old is Man.” The 

following officers were elected at the regular business meet- 
ing: 

President, L. K.. Darbaker, University of Pittsburgh 

Secretary, V. Earl Light, Lebanon Valley College 


A check for $15,000, representing years of painstaking 
collection and saving, was presented March 23 to the Phila- 
delphia board of education to pay for a school and com- 
munity athletic field near South Philadelphia High School. 
Before 1,600 pupils who jammed the auditorium of the 
boys’ school, Add B. Anderson, secretary and business man- 
ager of the board, received the check which symbolizes South 
Philadelphia’s desire for civic improvement. Thirteen hun- 
dred dollars of the money has been contributed, at a penny 
a day, by boys now in the school, who have been dropping 
their coppers in special boxes for the last 10 weeks, accord- 
ing to Ray Ranieri, chairman of the Student’s Association 
committee. 
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Junior High School Students of Northumberland who took part in a pageant, “The Founding of Pennsylvania,” on Found- 
ers Day, April 8. The pageant, prepared by Philadelphia Museum Extension Project of the Works Progress Administration of 
Pennsylvania, was under the direction of the principal of the junior high school, Nora E. Geise. 
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State Superintendents of Public Instruction 


1857-1938 


HENRY C. HICKOK,* Lewisburg 
TERM OF OFFICE: 1857-1860 
TITLE: Superintendent of Common Schools 
THOMAS HENRY BURROWES,* Harrisburg 
TERM: 1860-1863 
TITLE: Superintendent of Common Schools 
Framer of Free School Act, 1834 
Founder of PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
President of Pennsylvania State College 
CHARLES R. COBURN,* Towanda 
TERM: 1863-66 
TITLE: Superintendent of Common Schools 
President of Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM,* Lancaster 
TERM: 1866-1881 
TITLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Helped organize Pennsylvania State Education Association and 
National Education Association 
Editor of PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for 10 years 
ELNATHAN E. HIGBEE,* Mercersburg 
TERM: 1881-1889 
TiTLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
President of Mercersburg College, 1867-1881 
DAVID J. WALLER, Bloomsburg 
TERM: 1889-1893 
TITLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Principal of Normal Schools at Bloomsburg and Indiana 
Editor of PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
President, PSEA 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER,* Lancaster 
TERM: 1893-1919 
TITLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
President, PSEA and NEA 
Editor of PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Served 26 years as superintendent of public instruction, the 
longest term in the history of the department 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN,* New York State 
TERM: 1919-1923 
TITLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Reorganized both the Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction and State School System 
J. GEORGE BECHT,* Williamsport 
TERM: 1923-25 
TITLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Principal, State Normal School, Clarion 
Promoted teachers’ retirement fund in Pennsylvania 
Conducted negotiations for purchase of normal schools by the 
State 
Secretary, State Board of Education 
President of PSEA 
FRANCIS B. HAAS, Bloomsburg 
TERM: 1925-27 
TITLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
President of STC, Bloomsburg 
President of PSEA 
JOHN A. H. KEITH,* Indiana 
TERM: 1927-31. 
TITLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Principal, State Normal School, Indiana 
JAMES N. RULE,* Pittsburgh 
TERM: 1931-35 
TITLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Principal of Washington and Jefferson Academy 
LESTER KELLY ADE, Williamsport 
TERM: 1935- 
TITLE: Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Principal, Muncy branch of STC, Mansfield 
Dean, STC, West Chester 
President, State Normal School, New Haven, Conn. 


* Deceased. 
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PSEA Presidents 
HE first number of THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL was issued by 
Dr. Burrowes in January, 1852. During that year the first meeting of the State 

Teachers’ Association, of which he was president, was held in December. Ex- 

tended reports of the meetings thus far held are found in the successive volumes 


of THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL since 1852. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


No sessions were held 


in 1862, 1879, 1893, or 1904. The name was changed in 1920 to Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 






Place of Convention President Member- 
ship 
1852, December, Harrisburg __...... Thomas Henry Burrowes, Lancaster ...... 24 
1853, August, Pittsburgh «sc. eee John H. Brown, Philadelphia ............. 122 
1853, December, Lancaster ........ John H. Brown, Philadelphia ............. — 
1854, August, Pottsville ........ James Thompson, Pittsburgh ............. 182 
1854, December, Lewistown ........ James Thompson, Pittsburgh .............. 112 
1855, August, Pittsburgh ....... Wm. VanLear Davis, Lancaster ............ 143 
1855, December, Philadelphia ........ Wm. VanLear Davis, Lancaster ............ -- 
1856, August Williamsport ...... James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster ........ 180 
1856, December, Harrisburg ....... James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster ....... 154 
1857, August, Chambersburg ..... William Roberts, Philadelphia ............. 69 
1857, December, EMGIGRG ccc cecces William Roberts, Philadelphia ............ -- 
1858, August, Po John F. Stoddard, Prompton .............. — 
1859, August, West Chester ...... Franklin Taylor, West Chester ............ 350 
1860, August, Greensburg ....... Charles R. Coburn, Towanda ............. 126 
1861, August, Lewisburg... ..-eee Andrew Burt, Pitteburgh .......-.ccccsceces 94 
1863, August, EE SG ecarceues Azariah Smith, Lewistown ................ 80 
1864, August, ANMOONS ....5-:205 Samuel D. Ingram, Harrisburg ............. — 
1865, August, MOMGVINIG 4.228200. Fordyce A. Allen, Mansfield .............. 102 
1866, August, ‘Gettysburg ....... Samuel P. Bates, Harrisburg .............. 220 
1867, August, Bellefonte ........ William F. Wyers, West Chester .......... 218 
1868, August, Allentown ........ Edward Brooks, Millersville ............... 240 
1869, August, Greensburg ....... Samuel S. Jack, Greensburg ...........s06 560 
1870, August, L@mcaster 2. scccces Bemes SB. JOUMG, TI on ccc ccs cccnctcisans 340 
1871, August, Williamsport ...... Albert N. Raub, Lock Haven ............. 323 
1872, August, Philadelphia ...... Henry Hauck, LGDAMOM  «....ccccccsescccece 1,116 
1873, August, PICESDUTER ....<0.55 George P. Hayes, Washington ............ 467 
1874, August, Shippensburg ..... George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh ............. 157 
1875, August, Wilkes-Barre ..... William Warren Woodruff, West Chester .. 284 
1876, August, West Chester ..... James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster ....... 309 
1877, August, ME da sonneedsincaes George L. Maris, West Chester ............ 191 
1878, July, WOO iv oicne cnknn William N. Aiken, Lawrence .............. 248 
1880, July, (aa Benjamin Franklin Shaub, Lancaster ...... 124 
1881, July, Washington ....... Jesse Newlin, Pottsville ...........cccsee0- 385 
1882, July, Pottsville ......... James P. Andrews, Pittsburgh ............ 488 
1883, July, Williamsport ...... Nathan C. Schaeffer, Kutztown ........... 450 
1884, July, MGRAVING § ..ceckccs Samuel A. Bear, Reading .....cscccsccccss 303 
1885, July, Harrisburg ......5. John. Morrow, Allegheny ......cccsccsccee 548 
1886, July, Allentown ........ John Q. Stewart, Harrisburg ............. 620 
1887, July, Clearfield 5.....60 James M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre ........ 438 
1888, July, Beranton ......s.. Matt. Savage, ClearflGld § .....seccccsccscee 435 
1889, July, BOG. asec us ss Elnathan Elisha Higbee, Lancaster ........ 348 
1890. July, Mauch Chunk .... R. M. McNeal, Harrisburg ................. 376 
1891, July, p> eer George Morris Philips, West Chester ...... 495 
1892, July, Beaver Falls ...... Eliphalet Oram Lyte, Millersville ......... 621 
1894, July, CORED 0.5: 006 ik 4,0 race Samuel Hamilton, Braddock .............. 472 
1895, July, Mt. Gretna ....... Eliakim Tupper Jeffers, York ............ 634 
1896, July, Bloomsburg ....... BO Ges. Se I widncaneeeesececcaene 331 
1897, July, New Castle ....... ‘David Jewett Waller, Bloomsburg .......... 424 
1898, July, Bellefonte ........ *Martin Grove Brumbaugh, Philadelphia .. 221 
1899, July, Gettysburg ....... *Ebenezer Mackey, Reading ................- 258 
1900, July, Williamsport ...... *John A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia ....... 1,012 
1901, July, Philadelphia ...... *John Summers Stahr, Lancaster .......... 2,015 
1902, July, Pittsburgh ...... .“Junius Rudy Flickinger, Lock Haven ...... 2,738 
1903, July, Wilkes-Barre .*Addison L. Jones, West Chester .......... 1,144 
1905, July, 1 er *Samuel Andreys, Pittsburgh .............. 1,306 
1906, July, COON So ccc sce cies *L. EE. MoeGinmis, StesltOM 2... cccccccccccss 1,008 
1907, July, Greensburg ....... *Reed B. Teitrick, Brookville .............. 824 
1908, July, State College ..... J. Be HRIGHGY, BMEGCHCORORE .ccc ccc ccccccnes 540 
1909, July, Bethlehem ........ Charlies: BS. FOOS, KORG oc ccccccscsccccae 2,137 
1910, July, WEE sah ce os. 0164's Charles Lose, Williamsport ............... 1,783 
1910, December, Harrisburg ........ Cheesman Abiah Herrick, Philadelphia ..... 1,801 
1911, December, Philadelphia ...... B We BODUIMS, FOVANOR .ccccccscccnccscs 2,887 
1912, December, HIAEFISDUTE: occ iene *J. George Becht, Harrisburg ............. 6,121 
1913, December, PIGGSDUFER oc cwcces *David A. Harman, Hazleton ........ccccece 10,664 
1914, December, HIArYiSDWe .w. 56. Robert C. Shaw, Harrisburg .........cccece 11,125 
1915, December, SCTARON 6... ce scice Henry HE. Baleh, Harrisburg ........scccccses 11,136 
1916, December, Harrisburg ....... IEE we ERT, ROMUEEINEE cs 'cecd ce onsdesscuseda 12,501 
1917, December, Johnstown ........ Charlies S. Davis, Steekton .......ccsccccce 10,678 
1918, December, Harrisburg ........ So WCU ery Wace vodka ccccciccnsaccess 18,326 
1919, December, Philadelphia ...... *P. B. Downes, HArrispurg ......cccccsccee 28,958 
1920, December, FEASTIGDUTE ...... s 00 W. G. Chambers, State College ............ 34,477 
1921, December, po ee W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg .............. 34,627 
1922, December, Bethlehem... WO. We Te, BO. cadccsnerccctcness 42,256 
1923, December, Philadelphia ..... *Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh ............ 47,703 
1924, December, WE doce cbs oketes *Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg .............. 49,113 
1925, December, BOTAantom occ cccs Jessie Gray, Philadelphia ................. 51,627 
1926, December, Harrisburg ....... Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh ............ 56,203 
1927, December, L@NCAStEP oc vcccccs "George BD. HOWD, AIOONR wcccccccscccecee 57,534 
1928, December, Reading ......... Joseph F. Noonan, Mansfield ............ 58,324 
1929, December, New Castle ........ *Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh ............ 59,082 
1930, December, Williamsport ence, We MMO GORMIOTO, GORING co cncccccccccce 60,439 
1931, December, Pittsburgh ....... TRE, ©. TOU, MGT sccccciccesccsiccs 60,956 
1932, December, Harrisburg ....... Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg ............ 60,818 
1933, December, Philadelphia ..... Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg ............ 50,030 
1934, December, BRARPISDUPE oc ocsee Carmon Ross, ERM BOLe  .ciccccccvcesesscs 62,494 
1935, December, Harrisburg 8 ..ce 0s Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh .............. 63,337 
1936, December, Harrisburg ....... Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale .......... 60,813 
(Membership year was changed to July 1-June 30) 
July 1, 1936— 
June 30. 1937 Harrisburg = .cccses Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg ........... 56,975 


July 1, 1937— 
June 30, 1937 


J. 
(Membership for current year to date, May 10, 1938 is 57,303) 


Harrisburg 


Frank Faust. Chambersburg .......... 


Chambersburg 
3 


+ David Jewett Waller is the oldest living past president. 


* Deceased. 
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; ST 
¢g « NEW BOOKS » a 
LIMMee ‘ 
aE : ‘ ori 
__. Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We to 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what ; 
e books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books wh 
CISLIONS which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not wo 
Purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to ; 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. ges 
me 
fer NEw STANDARD ARITHMETICS. Harry DeW. PsyCHoLoGy AND Lire. Floyd L. Ruch. cul 
DeGroat and Wm. E. Young. 464 pp. 679 pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. $2.75 on 
Illus. Iroquois Pub. Co. $0.96 A new beginning text which is ‘‘a study pla 
Book One, for grades 3 and 4, of a new of the thinking, feeling, and doing of peo- det 
series of arithmetics. Book Two, for grades ple.” It contains an interpretation of the 
E ACH ERS 5 and 6, Book Three, for grades 7 and 8, more basic principles of psychology in terms Oc 
and the entire series by grades will be pub- of the student’s own interests. The topics 
lished before the end of the present school are Psychology and people, the background 
BEGINNING JUNE 27 year. The book is written in a simple and of behavior, Psychological problems, and 
CLOSING AUGUST 8 — ie free from language difficulties. | Observing, learning, and thinking. : 
ther features are: a complete step-by-step ° opie > der 
program of process developments; scientific EARTH ites Hietches. “368 gu 
drill throughout the series on the 390 funda- Te och» aiemieaiie’ Bee tld for 
mental number combinations according to stn aie nA ie ae « aia rh to 
relative difficulty in the ratios of 4, 3, 2, a oe ale ninge sa bec 
and 1; 2 progressive peomtam in problem knows something about—the land. An in- ro 
Teachers requir- study and reasoning; continuous cumulative — Bete lh ay — ga tai 
are ingemite Geng e drills and periodic progress tests and a ‘a sales tan pai Then foll ene 9 peel sta 
post of certifica- systematic use of diagnostic tests and re- of ake a wth 3 d : ae d th “on 
sprints. medial drills. forces gets one ae aa This = 
didates fordegree READING AND LITERATURE. Books One and study takes up approximately the first half 
i : ; ; é 
— a wei “oe wasiiiies Two. 640 pp. $1.48 and 638 pp. of the year. The student is then ready to 
rn ee oad $1.48. ha E. Haggerty and Dora V. study the earth’s relation to space, seasons, Su 
wentty Guenter Suasonstienty Smith of the University of Minnesota. — jatitude, longitude, time, the atmosphere, 
adapted to their needs. Send Ww orld Book Co: ; and associated phenomena like weather and 
for complete catalog and des- Time-tested literary materials, also con- imate. The year’s work is brought to an f 
criptive folder containing rec- temporary selections. In these books stu- end by the study of the sea, with special iro 
reational interests. All classes _ will find eae own incentives - emphasis on harbors. day 
mence June 27th end close reading—sports, the sea, aviation, scientific = : : s og 
Sa Sth discovery, humor, romance, natural beauty. IMPROVING YOUR READING. Helen S. S. vel 
: There is thus a close correlation between Wilkinson and Bertha D. Brown. chi 
Address office of the Registrar— the subject matter and other school sub- Noble and Noble. $1 : ho} 
Broad Street and Montgomery jects. Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” Dick- A new book of exercises and devices for uo 
Avenue, Philadelphia. ens’ “Christmas Carol,” and examples of the use of pupils in the intermediate grades pic 
other literary forms are given complete. Of the elementary school and the seventh wo 
Study helps, activities reading lists, and year of the junior high school who eng Vc 
TEMPLE illustrations will stimulate the desire to laboring under severe reading handicaps. 
read. There are diagnostic tests at the beginning 
e e BLACKMORE’S LORNA Doone. Adapted by — gen peg Re sco 
Rachel Jordan, A. O. Berglund, and p : sna z= ae a 
AWe2eTzshl 7 guard against any possible emotional stress : 
Carleton Washburne. 309 pp. Scott, ; Se itera age : hig 
which the word “test” might arouse. Pupils 
Foresman. $0.75 py aee difficulti uh 4 E the the 
A story, newurilly appealing for ip “SOON Cee ee ey rs 
PHILADELPHIA PENNA. il ; z Oe diagnostic tests are referred to specific units E 
romance and adventure, brought within the; ; : , < of 
= sais . . . in the book for help in overcoming these : 
| abilities of pupils whose reading achieve- : : ' dis 
| ant is of the third or fourth grade level. ‘ifficulties. The body of the book is de- 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED ued ee iil cataathloas yrs teach. Voted to 258 pages of exercises which pro- pe 
: > re @ > ec wd 2 = = 3 . = } a P 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS er’s notes add to the value of the book. Headed ee ee Pe gu 
NEWEsT member of a distinguished dic-| : roe eee. 8 ap] 
tionary family—accurate, enriched, sim-| TREASURE. SONG PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH. ing individual disabilities. ‘ 
plified, easy to use. Attractive illustrations Edited by Mabelle Glenn, Helen S. COMPREHENSION READINGS FOR SECOND- TH 
and maps. Durable. Leavitt, Victor L. F. Rebmann, and 
ae . . R YEAR LATIN. John F. Gummere. 60 
Write for full information. Earl L. Baker. Illus. in color by N. C. pp. Scott, Foresman. $0.28 
oe " ; ‘ ‘ ; : . ; 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. PR iat 192 pp. . As aes A book for students of second-year Latin, ‘ 
Pt “5 . mae cy . hich parent devoted to training in the comprehension of for 
PERSONAL AND BusINESS RECORD KEEPING. ‘© A08°° VOICES. ee 8 Latin. It comprises 40 exercises, each made ter 
: : courses. 100 songs, comprising folk songs, oie one 
F. H. Elwell, Ernest A. Zelliot, and : » eed odeekel seen eee tea | of a short passage in Latin and questions tur 
Harry I. Good. 494 pp. Illus. Ginn. Se 1 vn a based on it. The questions bring out the 
$1.72 pene rageg Scant senoomnnaeee spe main idea of the passage and also all the Ey 
A one-year course which combines the one ie i ee er ae more important details. They train the 
personal-use, the social, and the exploratory sienna : student to read accurately and intelligently. 
values of bookkeeping with a thorough treat- GOOD READING ACHIEVEMENT. — Revised Most teachers will welcome this material 
ment of business bookkeeping principles. edition. T. R. Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer for the help it can give in building and 
An introductory chapter establishes the need C. Stauffer, and Elizabeth Collette of testing the more mature reading skills. This tio 
for records. Then chapters on_ personal Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh. 678 pp. training will be a valuable corrective both the 
business records, records for personal and Illus. Ginn. $1.96 for the student who is overconscious of cu 
group projects, and household records lead A complete course in literature for the grammar, syntax, and vocabulary, and for un 
up to a presentation of business-bookkeeping four years of the high school. In its re- the student who has a flair for getting the Fo 
principles. In the transaction edition the vision “Achievement” features the types of general idea from what he reads, but doesn’t stu 
transaction, or journal, approach is used to literature that young students enjoy. The like to bother with details. A convenient fac 
introduce the latter section. That is, the classics are generously represented by ex- table for scoring, printed inside the front pe! 
principles of double-entry bookkeeping as amples chosen for their literary value and and back covers, will provide a cumulative the 
they apply to business are explained to the for their interest to young students. The record of the student’s progress in compre- = 
ift 


student through the study of the individual 
transaction. 
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good, 
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nose his abilities and needs. 
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STORY OF CIVILIZATION. Carl L. Becker, 
Cornell University, and Frederic Dun- 
calf, University of Texas. 920 pp. 
Silver Burdett Co. $2.40 

It provides a rich background which will 
help students not only to appreciate the 
origins of civilization, but will help them 
to understand the forces and movements 
which are now modifying the course of 
world civilization. This new book is much 
more than a’ record of events and move- 
ments. It interprets ancient and modern 
cultures and treats of the impact of science 
on civilization. It contains eight color 
plates and many large illustrations of great 
detail. 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE. Paul W. Chap- 
man. 639 pp. IIlus. $1.76. Work- 
book. 127 pp. $0.60. Turner E. 
Smith & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

A book prepared to meet the increasing 
demand for information on _ vocational 
guidance and occupations. It presents in- 
formation concerning the leading fields open 
to men and women, the data for which have 
been checked for accuracy by organization 
leaders in the respective fields. It also con- 
tains biographies of successful persons; 
Statistics of workers and pay in various 
lines of work. The work book, which 
parallels the text, is a valuable aid to 
students as well as to teachers introducing 
the course. 


SMILING Hitt FARM. Miriam E. Mason. 
312 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.60 

The story of the Wayne family, who came 
from Virginia to make their new home in 
the great woods of Indiana, from the pioneer 
days to 1937. Interesting as are the de- 
velopments in methods of farming, the 
change from the log cabin to the red brick 
house, the improved means of transporta- 
tion, etc., the best part of the book is the 
picture it gives of sturdy manhood and 
womanhood. 


VOCABULARY BUILDING. J. M. Steadman, 
Jr. 199 pp. Turner E. Smith Co. 
$1.20 

This book is for use in the study of 
written and oral composition in advanced 
high school or college classes. It embodies 
the study of words from their origin to 
present usage and meaning; the principles 
of word formation; preference in regard to 
disputed pronunciations; active and fading 
word metaphors; neologisms, including 
amerinds, borrowings from foreign lan- 
guages, and the principles governing their 
appropriation. 


THE Mai, CoMEs THROUGH and Skyways. 
Charles Gilbert Hall. 136 pp. and 141 
pp. Macmillan. $1.32 each 

Social-studies readers intended primarily 
for use in the intermediate grades. In- 
teresting material, good type, splendid pic- 
tures. 


EMOTION AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS. 
Daniel A. Prescott. 323 pp. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. $1.50 

The report of the committee on the Rela- 

tion of Emotion to the Educative Process of 
the American Council on Education. The 
committee has been working since 1933 
under a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation. The book is an exploratory 
study of the relationship of non-intellectual 
factors and the aims, methods, material, and 
personnel involved in education. It opens 
the question of the responsibility of the 
school for guidance of students to affective 
life maturity. 
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A Helping Hand 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box P.S.J., Malden, Mass. 


pictures. 
Course in Picture Study.’ 


’ 


country.” 
“Your Catalogue is fine. 








Renouf 


A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CENT sizes and 
a sample Miniature Colored Picture and lists of these Miniature Colored 
subjects FREE to teachers naming grade and school. 

Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illustrations in the Cata- 
logue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
Decide NOW that in the new school year, beginning in September, you 
will introduce your pupils and their homes to the World’s beautiful 
What better service can you render? 


“T think you are to be congratulated on the success achieved in bringing such 
beautiful representations of works of art within the reach of every school in the 


I give it most of my free time, and it has given me more 
information about pictures than I have ever found elsewhere.” 


For One Cent, 3x3, 
Two Cent, 5%x8, 
Ten Cent, 10x 12 


Perry Pictures 


and for Miniature Colored 

Pictures of any kind, ap- 

proximately 3%x4% 

inches, 400 subjects—for all 
of the above, send to 


Ask about “Our Own 











Books Received 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. 
Ye: 

SENIOR ENGLISH ACctTiviTIES. Book II. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, Cora 

P. McKay, and Gladys L. Borchers. 
$1.40 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St. N. 
¥. Gs 


GRADED LESSONS IN FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Grades I to VI. 
Gertrude M. Baker, Florence M. War- 
nock, and Grace D. Christensen. $3 

Group INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL DANCING. 
Edith Ballwebber. $2.50 

PHYSICAL EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. Her- 
bert Blair. $2.50 

PLAY AND MENTAL HEALTH. John Eisele 
Davis. $2.50 

Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


Mass.: 
MaTHEMaTIcs. General Course. Arthur 
E. Newton. $1.36 


Hillman-Curl, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
C.: 


How to Draw WHaT You SEE. Norman 
Moore. $1.50 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 

Boston, Mass.: 

OLIVER TWIST. 

ZNIP, ZNAP, and ZNUP. 
worth, Jr. $2 

Institute of Financial Education, 810 14th 
St., Denver, Colo.: 

Gotp AHEAD. George S. Clason. $2.50 

McKnight & McKnight, 109 W. Market St., 
Bloomington, Ill.: 

A Test ON MANNERS FOR JUNIORS. 
Margaret B. Stephenson and Ruth L. 
Millett. $0.10 

EASTERN CONTINENTS. Revised 1938. 
D. C. Ridgley and G. F. Howe. $0.56 

GEOGRAPHICAL Cross WorD PuZZLES. 
Geo. J. Miller. Single copies with key 
$0.20 

How Do You Do? Margaret B. 
Stephenson and Ruth L. Millett. $0.25 

Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

SYLLABUS GUIDE FOR OBSERVATION OF 
DEMONSTRATION EXERCISES. Florence 
E. Bamberger. $0.75 


306 Stuart St., 


Charles Dickens. $0.39 
Frank Wads- 


Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.: 
LATIN. First Year. Ralph Van Deman 
Magoffin and Margaret Y. Henry. 
$1.48 
LaTIN. Second Year. Lillian G. Berry 
and Josephine L. Lee. $1.80 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N:-Y¥:: 
ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY. A group test 
of the inventory type. $0.15 
ENGLISH TEST. $0.15 
HIGH SCHOOL Procress TEsT. Charles E. 
Myers, Giles M. Ruch, and Graham C. 
Loofbourow. Grades 9 to 12. Speci- 
men Set. $0.20 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Rapio Rescug. A play for children in 3 
acts. Charlotte B. Chorpenning. Dram- 
atists Play Service, Inc. New York. 
$0.50 

From HIGH SCHOOL TO COLLEGE. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the 
finance committee of Grove City Col- 
lege, the chairman of the committee, 
John G. Pew, president of the Sun 
Shipbuilding Company of Chester, an- 
nounced that he had received substan- 
tial gifts from unnamed donors for the 
benefit of the college. As a result of 
these gifts, the trustees of the college 
authorized the immediate construction 
of the auditorium which is designed 
as an integral part of Crawford Hall, 
the new Administration Building now 
in the process of construction. Con- 
tracts for the erection of the building 
have been awarded. It is anticipated 
that work will start immediately on its 
construction. 
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NOTES and NEWS 





J. FRANK Faust, President of PSEA, 
will receive on June 6 from his alma 
mater, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, the honorary degree of doctor of 
pedagogy. Dr. Faust graduated from 
Susquehanna with the degree of B.S. 


in 1915, and later completed his gradu- . 








~ Make Reservations 


LARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 


hUNGSHOLM 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
42 DAYS .... FROM $550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 





Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT- 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
enburg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. 








GRIPSHOLM 


VIKING CRUISE 


34 Days... from $415 
Leave New York July 23 





Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenburg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


To the Fabled Land of the Vikings 
Regular Sailings from New York. 
All inclusive tours can be arranged. 





Inquire of any Travel Agent or | 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE | 
4 West 51st Street New York, N. Y. 


ate work with the degree of doctor of 
education at State College. He is at 
present principal of Chambersburg 
High School. At the commencement 
exercises this year, Susquehanna will 
celebrate its eightieth anniversary as an 
active force in college education in 
central Pennsylvania. 

FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, com- 
missioner of education, New York, de- 
livered the principal address at the gen- 
eral session of the spring conference of 
the teachers of Philadelphia, April 30 
on “Can Intelligence Be Measured?” 
This conference was held under the 
joint sponsorship of the administrative 
officers: Acting Superintendent Louis 
Nusbaum, and Associate Superintend- 
ents Edwin W. Adams and Armand J. 
Gerson; and the officers of the Philadel- 
phia Teachers Association: President, 
Robert Wayne Clark; Secretary, Clement 
E. Foust; and Treasurer, John W. Hit- 
ner. The conference committee con- 
sisted of (1) Secondary Schools: Robert 
W. Kunzig, chairman; and Eleanor W. 
Thompson, secretary. (2) Elementary 
schools: Jeanette B. Gutman, chairman, 
and Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., secretary. 

JosepH N. Mappocks, the principal 
of Roosevelt Junior High School, Al- 
toona, has been elected principal of 
the Altoona Senior High School to suc- 
ceed Levi Gilbert who has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency. Mr. 
Maddocks has been president of the 


| Altoona Education Association for the 
| last four years. 


LEvI GILBERT, superintendent-elect 
of Altoona schools, was presented a life 
membership in the NEA by the faculty 
of the Senior High School of which he 
is now the principal. 

M. ELIZABETH GREGORY of Peters- 
burg has been appointed vocational 
supervisor of home economics for 


| Huntingdon County by Lester K. Ade, 


superintendent of public instruction. 
Lots M. CLARK of West Chester has 


| been appointed to the position of ad- 


viser in elementary education of the 
Department of Public Instruction. She 
succeeds MARGARET P. DURKIN who 
has been transferred to the division of 
health education to assist in the audio- 
metric testing program of the depart- 
ment. 

DoNaALD W. CAMPBELL of Downing- 
town has been appointed to the position 
of adviser in the division of child ac- 
counting and research in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The va- 


| cancy was created by the promotion of 


CARL D. MORNEWECK to the office of 
chief of the division. 


Dana Z. ECKERT, formerly principal 
of the Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, 
has succeeded the late James N. Rule 
as principal of the Langley High School 
of that city. 

JOHN GARLAND FLOWERs was form- 
ally inaugurated as president of State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa., on 
May 19, 1938. 

ALONZO GASKILL GRACE, director of 
extension division, University of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has succeeded Ernest W. 
Butterfield as State Commissioner of 
Education of Connecticut. 

Mr. AND Mrs, EMERY W. HARVEY 
start June 24 on a tour around the world. 
Mr. Harvey is a representative of D. C. 
Heath & Co. in California. Mrs. Har- 
vey was principal of Bessemer Terrace 
school in East Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
number of years. 

Morris E. LEEDS has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia board of 
education to succeed Dr. Edward Martin, 
who died recently. Mrs. William E. 
Lingelbach was chosen vice-president to 
succeed Mr. Leeds. 

LEoRA HartTZELL of Paint Township, 
Clarion County, has been declared cham- 
pion speller of the Clarion County rural 
schools. Following elimination contests 
in schools, winners competed in eight 
district contests. On March 25 first 
and second place district winners were 
brought to the State Teachers College, 
Clarion, where they spelled for the 
county championship. 

ARTHUR V. TOWNSEND of Bedford 
has been appointed vocational education 
adviser for Bedford County by Lester 
K. Ade, superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Minerva F. Desinc of Philadelphia 
has been appointed on a part-time basis 
to the position of adviser in the divi- 
sion of research in the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

MILTON O. PEARCE, principal of 
the Sheridan school, has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association. 

THE Swiss FEDERAL DEPARTMENT of 
Foreign Affairs will invite all govern- 
ments to send representatives to the 
Seventh International Conference on 
Public Education in Geneva, which will 
open July 18. The agenda has two 
parts: Reports of the Ministries of Pub- 
lic Education on the chief educational 
events of the past school year and 
recommendations on these points: Sal- 
aries of elementary school teachers, 
Drafting and utilization of school text 
books, Teaching of classical languages. 
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FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, com- 
missioner of education for the state of 
New York, visited the State of Pennsyl- 
vania during the current school year to 
speak as follows: Installation of Phi 
Beta Kappa chapter, Washington and 
Jefferson College, October; installation 
of Phi Beta Kappa chapter, Pennsylvania 
State College, December ; State Teachers 
College, West Chester, December; 
Founders Day, Ursinus College, March; 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of Penn- 
sylvania, April; Philadelphia Teachers 
Association, April; Phi Beta Kappa, 
University of Pennsylvania, April; will 
address commencement, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, June. 

THE Port ALLEGANY school board, 
Fred N. Hardy, supervising principal, 
has just installed an RCA Victor Public 
Address System in the senior high school 
building. By means of this system the 
supervising principal can communicate 
with all classrooms for the purpose of 
making announcements to the student 
body. It is also possible to tune in radio 
programs especially designed for school 
use whenever it is so desired. Records 
and transcribed programs may also be 
heard by means of this communication 
system. Microphones have been installed 
in the auditorium and gymnasium for 
the purpose of amplifying assembly pro- 
grams and gym exhibitions. 

BARNESBORO HIGH SCHOOL, a school 
of 500 located near the heart of Cam- 
bria County a few miles from Johns- 
town, has been marching ahead in many 
projects. In 1936, the problems of 
democracy classes under the direction 
of W. Ray Whited inaugurated the 
course of “Safety on the Highways.” 
This project received the instant ap- 
proval of Governor George H. Earle 
and the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. This year the school approved a 
plan to have members of the senior 
class fingerprinted for identification 
purposes. No one was forced to have 
his prints taken, and only one of 90 
seniors refused to submit. With the 
personal aid of Police Chief J. Dean 
Whited, W. R. Whited fingerprinted 
the entire class. 

Ursinus COLLEGE conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of civil law 
on Frank Pierrepont Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, at its 
69th annual Founders’ Day exercises 
March 16. 

THE STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Slippery Rock, is using a form for rating 
student teachers which might be sug- 
gestive to county and district superin- 
tendents for rating teachers under the 
tenure law. A committee of the labora- 
tory school staff and the college depart- 
ment of education, under the direction 
of L. H. Wagenhorst, worked on the 
form for almost two years before hav- 
ing it printed for use by “‘critic’’ teachers. 
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WHEN THE Late Lucy L. W. WI- 
SON, teacher of Philadelphia, received 
the Bok Award of $10,000 in 1934 for 
distinguished service to Philadelphia, she 
gave the entire sum to her school to be 
used as an endowment, the income from 
which would help many girls meet nec- 
essary school expenses. The faculty of 
the school are building up a similar en- 
dowment to be used in college scholar- 
ships for graduates of the school. This 
is to be called the Lucy L. W. Wilson 
Memorial Fund. Friends of Dr. Wilson 
may express their respect to her memory 
by mailing checks to the fund to Ruth 
Wanger, principal, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Broad Street and 
Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE First STUDENT-MADE GUIDE to 
a photoplay, in line with the new trend 
toward developing critical judgment of 
movies on the part of young America, 
has just been completed, following the 
screening of “The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer” before a group of Greenwich 
(Conn.) High School students, it was 
announced by Ernest D. Lewis, execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the NEA. Mr. 
Lewis pointed out that although the 
guide was prepared under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Mary Allen Abbott of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and in cooperation with Hardy Finch 
and Eleanor Child of the Greenwich 
faculty, the criteria of the children were 
strictly followed. 

TWENTY TEACHERS of the City of 
McKeesport, under the management of 
Gerald F. Lanks, high school teacher, 
will conduct their own travel tour this 
summer. They will go to New Orleans 
by bus and then by steamer to Havana, 
South America, Panama, and Central 
America. Mrs. Lanks and son will ac- 
company the group on the trip. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Edinboro, 
will offer an art pilgrimage or art tour 
to many of the art centers and museums 
of the mid-west as a post session of its 
summer session. Aime H. Doucette, 
a member of the art department, will 
have charge of the tour which will leave 
Edinboro August 1 and visit the 
museums and places of art interest in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Youngstown, and 
Pittsburgh. The return date will be 
August 19 or 20. In connection with 
the visits to art centers, there will be 
provided lectures, demonstrations, and 
discussions by the persons who have 
charge of the museums. Travel will be 
by bus. The tour is limited to 35 per- 
sons and reservations will be accepted 
in the order received. The cost of 
the pilgrimage will be $100 per person 
including transportation, room, meals, 
and fees. An advance registration of 
$10 must be made prior to July 15. 
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THREE READING SCHOOLS held open 
house exercises in October: Charles H. 
Foos building, Thirteenth and Union 
building, and the new addition to the 
Millmont building. These three schools, 
through recent additions and remodel- 
ing, give their sections of the city the 
advantages of modern grade schools 
and community centers for evening ac- 
tivities. 

A GROUP OF 15 Boys from the Le- 
bighton High School Safety Patrol re- 
cently had the good fortune to attend 
the radio broadcast of Warden Lawes 
at the Radio City, N. Y., studio. 








| Question: 
What part will TPU 
| play on her 


vacation trip? 








Answer: Protector. No matter if she 
motors to Saskatchewan or sails to 
Samoa, TPU pays the bills in case 
of sickness or accident. 


Members of TPU need not become 
disabled in the United States or while 
teaching to receive benefits. TPU 
protects at home or abroad, at work 
or play . . . provides peace of mind 
all year ’round. Even if you marry 
or retire from teaching you may con- 
tinue your TPU membership. Certif- 
icates range from $6 to $30 a year, 
benefits are as high as $25.00 a week. 
Be protected on your vacation this 
summer, just in case! Join TPU now 
—we'll send you complete details. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


101 T.P.U. Bldg., LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, P.S.F.S. Building, 
12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 


J. D. Armstrong, 1018 Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh; or Local Deputy 
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THE JUNIOR TUESDAY Musical Club 
and The Grace Choral of Butler re- 
cently presented a program which cor- 
related folklore, literature, music, art, 
dance, and textiles with the history of 
Pennsylvania. Costumes and _ setting 
were appropriate to the people and 
periods. Grace A. Patterson, librarian 
of the Junior High School of Butler, 
was in charge of the program. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
on LEVERING TysON, president of 
Muhlenberg College, at its fifty-ninth 


annual Founders’ Day exercises on Oc- 
tober 9. 



















Summer holiday this year 
—a Clarke luxury cruise from 


Montreal to beautiful, mys- 
terious Labrador. See the 
far-famed Grenfell Missions 


in outposts of civilization on 
the fringe of the Arctic; 
Indian life, Northern Lights, 
short Arctic nights, icebergs, 
Arctic wild life, historic set- 
tlements. Also Newfoundland, 
Gaspe and French Canada. 
See it all in ocean liner com- 
fort in cool, sub-Arctic Sum- 
mer weather. Yacht-like cruise 
ships, all outside cabins, 
merry ship life, famous French 
cuisine and service. Different 
from any vacation you ever 
had! 

11-1214 days-from Montreal 

$135 up | 

Ask your Travel Agent 
for literature or write 


CLARKE 


Steamship Co. 
Ltd. 

Canada Cement Bldg., 
Montreal. 

655 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

310 S. Michigan Av., 
Chicago. 


The Luxurious 
“NEW NORTHLAND” 


The Palatial 
“NORTH STAR" 


Fé yourself a unique | 
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American Education Week 
November 6-12, 1938 


a. entirely new plan is being car- 


ried out in the preparation of 
materials for American Education Week 
by the National Education Association. 
During the past few years the sugges- 
tions in the packets have consisted of 
handbooks and manuals dealing with 
all of the topics. 

This year the materials in each packet 
will be organized by folders—a folder 
for each day’s topic. Each folder will 
contain looseleaf suggestions to the ex- 
tent of five or six thousand words. There 
will be the kindergarten-primary school 
packet, the upper el e mentar y-school 
packet, the high-school packet, the rural- 
school packet, and the teachers college 
packet. Twenty field committees are co- 
operating in the development of the 
folders for these packets. Their splendid 
cooperation is expected to result in su- 
perior and practicable materials which 
will be available September 1 from the 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Value of this Week 

American Education Week serves as 
an opportune occasion to begin or to 
strengthen a permanent, continuing 
program of educational interpretation. 
It is an invaluable phase of a permanent 
yearround program of interpretation, 
altho in no sense a substitute for such 


a program. 
During American Education Week 


June, 1938 


there is a national emphasis upon the 
schools, their problems and achieve- 
ments, which provides a momentum 
too valuable for local school systems to 
miss. Plan now to participate in this 
great national celebration of our public- 
school system which, since the found- 
ing of our democracy, has been recog- 
nized as indispensable for a selfgovern- 
ing people—LyLe W. AsHBy. 


Necrology 


ANNIE BLETZ, retired school teacher, 
died May 7 at her home in Middle- 
town after an illness of more than two 
years. 

Jessie D. TrioL, a retired teacher 
of the Abington Township schools, 
died March 7. Miss Triol taught 
school for 41 years. 

Maro B. MULFORD, teacher in Har- 
rison Township, Potter County, died 
April 20. Mr. Mulford was teaching 
his 31st year. 

W. A. RopGers, former supervising 
principal of the elementary schools at 
Turtle Creek, died at his home in 
Mercer on March 31. Mr. Rodgers 
taught nearly half a century in three 
positions, Fredonia, Apollo, and for 29 
years in Turtle Creek. He retired be- 
cause of ill health. 

THEDA M. JONES, a teacher in the 
commercial department of Swissvale 
High School, died March 11 at her 
brother’s home in Washington, D. C. 


An aerial view of the Northwest Junior High School, Reading. This aerial view is by Si 
The building was erected at a cost of $1,290,000, and was built with PWA and WPA grané 
Landis R. Klinger is the principal of the school which has an enrolment of 1500 and a staf 
of 53 teachers. Northwest teachers are enrolled 100% in all three professional organizatio 
‘Reading, PSEA, and NEA. 
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